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JUST ISSUED 


. This Book ie sure to create wide discussion. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BOOK. 


‘‘Would to Goda second Narriet Beecher Stowe 
were raised up to utter, not in exaggeration, but even 
justly the pitiful cry of the negro’s need today!’ 
The Negro Problem, pp. 26, 27. 


**The Negroes who can read and write furnish a 
larger percentage of criminals than the illiterate.'’ 
The Negro Problem, p. 28. 


“By the grace of God let us make a bit of history 
in the realms of anthropology." The Negro 
Problem, p. 31. 


‘Next to the curse of an immoral home for his 
childhood nurture, the negro’s greatest handicap today 
meets him in the labor world."’ The Negro Problem, 
p. 47. 

"It boots us little joy to change war for peace, to 
beat our swords into plough-shares and our spears to 
pruning hooks, if we-use plough-shares to break each 
other's skulls, and maim one another with pruning 
hooks.’ The Labor Problem, p. 120. 


“Profit sharing does not mean the Christmas gift of 
a turkey or even of a hundred dollars to each of the 
workmen where the year has been specially prosper- 
ous.’ The Labor Problem, p. 113 


“Few things are more needed in the labor world 
than a better understanding and a more intimate 
relation between the laborer and his employer 
The Labor Problem, p. 70 


** The greatest blunder which the friends of tem- 
perance ever made, is the identification of the prin- 
ciple uf extermination with a political party."’ The 
Liquor Problem, p. 137. 


“The saloon keepers receive from the laboring 
classes in the five leading countries of the world 
three-fifths as much as the landlords.'' The Liquor 
Problem, p. 130. 


‘*Man is the only animal who eats when he is not 
hungry, and makes love at all seasons."" Vice Prob- 
lem, p. 219. 


“Brutality, ignorance, perversity, of will—these 
are the forces that make men degrade the high-born 
manhood. * * * * So that picture of the mob, 
which crucified Jesus and let loose Barabbas, be- 
comes a miniature of all history." The Vice Prob- 
lem, pp. 227, 228. 


**The redemption of our cities from misrule waits 
for a generation of men whose civic conscience will 
measure up to their civic responsibilities.’' Municipal 
Problems, p. 195. 


**When patriotism is honeycombed with commer 
cialism, when greed fattens on the hunger and povertY 
of the co.nmon people, and those who could prevent 
it let it be so, when the statesman has become a 
politician and the prophet a dreamer, the day of our 
undoing is not far away."’ Municipals Problem, p. 249. 
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How sweet the old, old story sounds, 
As each succeeding Easter rounds 
Another year with love replete, 

And pours new blessings at our feet. 
Pure are the lillies, white and rare, 
Fragrant the incense-breathing prayer. 


Through aisles and vaulted roof there rolls 


The melody of grateful souls. 


As little children, o’er and o’er, 

Will listen to the same sweet lore 

Of fairy tale in Wonder-land, 

While wee hands rest in mother’s hand, 
So we, put children older grown, c 
Do listen while in reverent tone 

We hear the same old scripture read: 
How Christ, the crucified and dead, 
Was laid away in tomb of stone, 

And left His followers sad and lone; 
He who had been their strength and light 
Had fallen victim to death’s night, 

At last, like others; hope had fled— 
Their Lord and Master now was dead; 
And how, on that first Easter morn, 

He rose, and so glad hope was born; 
For while the precious body lay 
Embalmed and still, Christ sped away 
To forge for human souls a key. 

O strange but glorious mystery! 


He caught up every throbbing sigh 

Of sinful, sick humanity, 

And in the white heat of God’s love 

He cast them as his treasure trove, 
And shaped them on the anvil, pure, 
Of God’s large promise—steadfast, sure; 
In cool, sweet waters of man’s trust 
And loving faith, it then was thrust; 

So formed the key, unlocked the tomb, 
Dispelling all the doubt and gloom 
That had, for ages, round it lain, 

Cold with despair of parting pain; 

And over every graveyard hung 

This key of hope. O quickly swung 
The shadows back for glorious day! 
“The Lord is risen! See where He lay!” 
And o’er the blackness of our past, 
That radiant light of love was cast. 


What wonder that glad Easter bells 
Ring out our joy! and organ swells 

The story of the matchless love 

Of One who died that we, above 

All sin and sorrow, death and care, 

May rise and all His glory share! 

What wonder that we never tire 

Of hearing full-voiced praiseful choir 
Sing “Glory! Glory to our King! 
Through all the earth His praises ring!” 
Or that glad nature, far and wide, 

Leaps into life at Baster-tide! 

“The Resurrection and the Way,” 

Bring Him your grateful hearts to-day, 
And let good deeds in pure love given, 
Show that with Christ our souls are risen. 


CELESTA BALL MAY. 


Blackwell, Oklahoma, 1904. 








A GREAT WORK 
HIS is the Young People’s Haster 
Offering Number of The Chris- 
tian Century. The Young Peo- 
fee ple’s work is the right arm of the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 
What the Sunday School and the Chris- 
tiai Endeavor combined are to the 
Church, the Young People’s Department 
is to the C. W. B. M. Mrs. Joseph King 
and Miss M. L. Payne were active in 
urging the organization of children’s 
bands for missionary work several years 
before Mrs. King was elected the Nation- 
al Superintendent in 1884 at St. Louis. 
Mrs. King did faithful pioneer work. As 
Mrs. Sarah Shortridge said in her iast 
annual report: “How much, under God, 
we owe to the self-sacrificing, single- 
hearted devotedness of Brother and Sis- 
ter King can be measured only by Him 
unto whom is known the end from the 
beginning.” 

When Mrs. Josephine Smith died in 
Japan the children gladly undertook the 
building of a chapel to her memory. This 
was the first house of worship owned by 
our people on heathen soil. The building 
was presented to our Foreign Board as 
Mrs. Smith was a missionary under the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society. 
The building work of the children was 
so prominent that they were called 
“Junior Builders.” Under the direction 
of Miss Mattie Pounds the work has 
been broadened in its scope, deepened in 
educational power and enlarged in every 
way. It is no longer the children’s work, 
but this Young People’s Department of 
the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions. They are doing very éfficient 
work in India, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Mex- 
ico, and in the home land. Last year 
they raised twenty-six thousand dollars. 
We hope our churches everywhere will 
encourage this noble work. 





Ghe QUESTION of ADVERTISING 
E HAVE received the following 
letter from a physician: “You 
will no doubt recognize the in- 
‘closed advertisement. I spoke 

to an officer of one of my congregations 

about taking one of our papers, and his 
first objection was that our Christian 
papers were advertising what they knew 
to be frauds. I felt humiliated indeed 
not to be able to deny the charge. If 
your family should become dangerously 
sick whom would you appeal to—the pat- 
ent medicine doctor or a regular physi- 
cian? To ask such a question is to an 
swer it. The sales of patent medicine in 
the United States last year amounted to 

more than $160,000,000, and yet from a 

scientific examination of patent medi- 

cines by the medical profession in Can- 
ada a short time ago they contained from 

14 to 40 per cent of alcohol. Don’t you 

think we ought at least to refuse to help 

distribute a liquid that contains from 
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three times the amount of alcoho] that 
beer does to one-third more than whisky? 
Your brother in Christ, 
E. T. DAVIS, M. D. 

Independence, Mo., March 8, 1904. 

The objection in this case is a valid 
one. Before receiving Dr. Davis’ letter 
we had declined to accept one hundred 
and eight dollars ($108.00) to continue 
the advertisement to which he refers. 
The fact that many of our doctors refuse 
to pay a fair price for a Christian paper 
does not justify a Christian paper in 
carrying advertisements which are ob- 
jectionable. Here is a situation which 
our Christian people overlook. The 
white paper in the first-class Christian 
journal costs more than the people pay 
for the printed paper. Dr. Davis may 
be an exception, but many a church offi- 
cer, and not a few doctors, spend fifty 
or even one hundred dollars a year for 
tobacco and refuse to pay more than one 
dollar for a Christian paper which costs 
two dollars to make. However, The 
Christian Century is determined to give 
its readers only clean and reliable ad- 
vertising. We have refused as much as 
one thousand dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising in one month which other religious 
journals accept. We do not expect our 
readers to appreciate what this means. 
The price of papers has been reduced 
until they are compelled to depend on 
advertising. Our physicians are espe- 
cially sensitive in regard to patent medi- 
cine “ads.” Some patent medicines are 
good. Besides, many a poor person finds 
temporary relief by using some cheap 
remedy who could not afford to pay for 
a regular physician's services. There is 
no doubt, however, that on the whole the 
patent medicine “habit” is growing. It 
is also a fact that one of our “Christian” 
papers berates the saloon editorially and 
carries a number of disguised whisky 
“ads.” which go under the innocent name 
of patent medicine. 





A PERTINENT QVESTION 

E nineteenth century restora- 
tion movement is characterized 
by elements which are peculiar 
and unique. At the same time it 
is vitaliy and historically related to the 
great protestant reformation of an ear- 
lier century; having been made pos- 
sible by what had preceded. Luther 
clashed with ecclesiasticism and popery: 
and with all the dynamic of an enraged 
lion he threw himself against the doc- 
trines of the church: the doctrines of 
penance, salvation by works and the in- 
fallible authority of the Pope. He pro- 
claimed the doctrine of justification by 
faith in a manner that struck terror to 
the heart of Catholicism. But around 
him and those who seconded his efforts 
a crystallization took place. Partisian zeal 
supplanted the zeal for liberty which 
gave it birth. The persecuted became the 
persecutors; and the sectarian spirit 
was a greater incentive than the con- 
straining power of God’s love. Denomi- 
national jealousies have rendered protest- 

antism in a large measure ineffectual. 
The “current reformation” did not 


come in conflict with Catholicism as did 
the Monk of Wurtemburg and his con- 
temporaries, but there was an unavoid- 
able clash with the partyism of protest- 
antism. Upon the great fundamental ver- 
ities of the Christian faith Campbell and 


his coadjutors held much in common 
with evangelical Christianity. But recog- 
nizing that protestantism was divided for 
the most part over questions which do 
not belong to the essence of Christianity, 
they conceded the widest divergence of 
views upon questions of theory and spec- 
ulation, granting to no one the right to 
legislate; and for this reason, as a re- 
ligious people, we have been able to ad- 
just ourselves to any new phase of truth 
without suffering a serious break. It was 
not the purpose of “The Reformers” to 
found a distinct organization, nor was it 
their desire to so much as separate them- 
selves from the fellowship of other Chris- 
tian people; but it was rather an unfor- 
seen consequence of differing points of 
view which that age could not reconcile. 
+ sd 7 


“Christian union was the goal and 
New Testament Christianity the pro- 
gram” which they marked out. “Restora- 
tion,” became the watchword; the rally- 
ing cry was “restore primitive Chris- 
tianity.” They said we will go back over 
the reach of eighteen hundred years and 
set ourselves down at the feet of Christ 
and his apostles, and learn of them, tak- 
ing up the work where they left it. But 
does that mean that all is bad in the 
church, from a time shortly subsequent 
to that period, down to the present time 
—perhaps just a little good here and 
there? Do we hold that if we could have 
been placed at the turning point the 
church would have been preserved per- 
fect and without spot or blemish? If 
that is our position it is to be feared that 
we will do no better than those who 
have preceded us. We must study the 
history of the church during the entire 
period of its existence, to see what mis- 
takes were made that we may avoid 
them, and to see the good that was real- 
ized that we may make it a part of our 
treasure. We will not imagine that we are 
wiser than all the great minds of eight- 
een centuries only as we can gather up 
their combined wisdom ahd make it pay 
tribute to us. We will be in advance of 
them only as we are able to detect the 
gold, refusing the dross. Let us pray God 
that we may ever be ready to accept the 
truth, avoiding the error which is bul- 
warked by ignorance and prejudice. 

o * + 


We are beginning to ask ourselves just 
what we mean by the restoration of New 
Testament Christianity. Do we want 
everything just as it was at the close of 
the first century? The church was not 
perfect. The ideal and the real are al- 
ways at variance. The apostolic ideal was 
approximated by some, but the church 
at large moved and lived and had its be- 
ing in the sphere of the actual. Are we 
ready to forfeit the experience of 
eighteen centuries? It is a valuable leg- 
acy. Are we ready to give up the present 
day world culture; the achievements of 
science and art which have been be- 
queathed to us; the discoveries in geol- 
ogy and astronomy; inventions in me- 
chanics and electricity; our books and 
printing press? But all this gives us a 
changed perspective. Old truth is seen in 
a new setting. Are we not in a better posi- 
tion to appreciate the essence of Chris- 
tianity than they were in the first cen- 
tury? Christ can be understood only as 
we see him in relation to the great 
world movements which his teaching has 


directed and in a large degree perme- 
ated. There are many things in the New 
Testament Church which we do not seek 
to restore. We need to make clear to 
ourselves just what belongs to the es 
sence—the kernel, and what to the shell; 
what is permanent and abiding, belong- 
ing to all times, and what is a part of 
the ever-changing world culture, 





PAVL MOORE 

UR readers will appreciate seeing 

the picture of Paul Moore, who 

has practically been the man- 

aging editor of The Cbristian 
entury for several months, but who 
will hereafter be with The Christian 
Evangelist force in the same cspacity 
after this week. Everyone who knows 
Paul Moore loves him. His character 
combines strength and refinement in a 
rare degree. He has probably had a 
wider experience as a religious journalist 
than any other man of his age among the 
Disciples of Christ. Now that Dr. W. B. 
Garrison, who has been assistant editor 
of the Christian Evangelist, assumes 
the presidency of Butler College, Paul 
Moore takes his place upon that time 
honored journal. 

When W. T. Moore went to England 
in 1878 he took his entire family, Mrs. 
Moore, whose father, R. M. Bishop, was 
governor of Ohio, Paul, Mary, Richard 
and Landon. Paul was educated in the 
universities of London and Paris, and 
for ten years before he returned to 
America in 1891 was associated with The 
London Commonwealth, founded by his 
father. The Christian Commonwealth 
took rank with The Christian World and 
The British Weekly. After Bro. W. T. 
Moore returned to America Paul Moore 
was the editor and manager of The Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, and only gave up 
this great work because of failing health. 
Bro. Paul has never been robust, but has 
unusual powers of endurance. As a man 
he is brave, but gentle, and the qualities 
of his refined Christian character enter 
largely into his editorial work. He is a 
charming companion and the soul of 
honor. We shall greatly miss him in 
Chicago, but we bid him Godspeed. 

C.A. ¥. 





The National Congress of the Disciples 
of Christ is in session in this city as we 
go to press, and a full report will appear 
in our next week’s issue. Representa 
tives are already here from the Atlantie 
seaboard on the east and the Missouri 
river on the west. 

> 7 

This year is to be the crowning year 
in our missionary work. Greater strides 
have marked our progress in the opening 
years of the new century than ever be- 
fore. It is now reasonably certain that 
the remarkable record of last year will 
be surpassed by all our societies this 
year. 

© * . 

It is a grand thing to participate in a 
great enterprise and an exhilaration to 
have a part in a great victory. The 
evangelization of America is a vast en 
terprise. The work of our brotherhood 
as conducted by the American Christian 
Missionary Society is a progressive vie 
tory. Every church and’ every disciple 
shonld have part in it. 
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An Easter Message By Shuts 





ened soul of man with glorious 
light. He points us to the 
a “things that are above” and fills 
our wacarts with a peace still as the stars, 
calm as the night, deep as the sea, pure 
as the driven snow in winter and fresh 
as the fragrant flowers of spring. 

The Easter season brings us many mes- 
sages. Browning’s Easter-Day is a mar- 
velous introspective study of how the 
unsatisfactory finite life of man can be 
related to the infinite life of joy and 
bliss. He teaches us that the Judgment 
Day will reveal the fact that the finite 
life at its best is worthless unless it is 
related with the infinite life. The vista 
opened out toward the infinite by love 
is that which gives the light of life to 
all good things of earth. Tennyson's 
“Crossing the Bar” assures us we shall 
meet our Pilot face to face on that beau- 
tiful shore where God shall wipe all 
tears from our eyes, and Whittier sings: 
“Alas for him who never sees 


The stars shine through his cypress- 
trees! 

Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play! 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 

That Life is lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own!” 


As highly as we prize the messages of 
our illuminated Christian poets, our 
hearts instinctively cry out at this season 
for a message from the inspired volume. 
Of all the writers of the New Testament 
none has given us more beautiful or in- 
spiring messages of the risen Jesus and 
the relation of the resurrection to the 
larger vision of the soul and the higher 
life of man than the Apostle Paul. 
Among his many messages Ict us medi- 
tate on one which combines faith in the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus with 
the practical obligation which the risen 
life opens before us. In writing to the 
Colossians Paul says: “If then ye were 
raised together with Christ, seek the 
things that are above; where Christ is 
seated on the right hand of God (Col. 
III:1). The first two chapters of the 
epistle of Paul from which this Easter 
message is taken is distinctively doc- 
trinal; the last two chapters are plainly 
practical. The transcendent truth of the 
risen life carries with it the imperative 
duty of seeking the things that are above. 
This message unites the realty of the 
resurrection with the higher life of the 
Christian. 

1. The author of the “Scenes and Say- 
ings in the Life of Christ” says the res- 
urrection of Christ is the central column 
of the gospel on which it all rests. Throw 
this down and the whole structure falls 
into ruins. Make this sure, and the whole 
gospel is established. No resurrection 
means no Christ, but a risen Jesus means 
a mighty Savior. It is the splendor of 
the resurrection that scatters the dark- 
ness of the Cross and kindles every page 
of the gospel with glory. The gospel nar- 
ratives pour around this event a blaze of 
light such as illuminates no other mir- 
acle in the Bible. Inspiration gave it 
a central place and history has added 
evidences to its certainty. The centu- 





HE risen Jesus floods the dark- 


ries have given cumulative force to its 
reality, as Tennyson so beautifully and 
truthfully sings: 


“O Christ whose cross began to bloom 
With peaceful lilies long ago, 
More thick the Easter garlands glow 
Each year above thy empty tomb.” 


Christianity is bound up with the res- 
urrection as an inseparable part of its 
existence. If the resurrection goes, 
Christianity goes. A Christ who did not 
rise is neither the Redeemer nor Illumi- 
nator of men. Paul thinks of Christi- 
anity as a great venture. ‘Ine eternal 
future is staked upon it. If Christ be 
not risen, your faith is vain. 

The reality of the resurrection is one 
of the most certain facts in human his- 
tory. The evidences grow stronger with 
the growing centuries. We know that 
Jesus has risen and burst death’s dark 
prison because the sealed sepulchre is 
open. We know he is risen because the 
flowers of hope and love and faith are 
blooming in consecrated Christian hearts, 
The death of Jesus discouraged his dis- 
ciples. Peter says: “We were begotten 
to a living hope by the resurrection from 
the dead.” The testimony of the apos- 
tles and the victories of a resurrection 
faith are convincing to any unprejudiced 
mind. One reason the resurrection is 
sometimes questioned is because the will 
is slow to yield to the intellect’s judg- 
ments. Indeed the real difficulties of be- 
lief are bound up with the will. To fully 
grasp the reality of the resurrection we 
need to pray with the poet: 

“Oh living Will that shalt endure 

When all that seems shall suffer shock, 

Rise in the spiritual Rock, 

Flow through our wills and make them 
pure.” 

The monumental institutions of the 
Christian church witness to the reality 
of the resurrection. Baptism not only 
symbolizes the death of our Lord and our 
dying to sin, but also the resurrection 
of our Lord and our rising to walk in 
newness of life. The emersion has its 
sacred symbolism as well as the immer- 
sion. The Lord’s Supper upon the Lord’s 
day tells us of his death and his resur- 
rection. The Lord’s days since the day 
Jesus arose in the Garden of Joseph of 
Aremathea are like one hundred thou- 
sand bright and beautiful columns on 
each of which is written— 

“He is risen, He is risen, 

He has burst death’s dark prison.” 

2. But Paul, who is always practical, 
links the reality of the resurrection of 
our Lord with the risen life of the Chris- 
tian. “If then ye were raised together 
with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is seated on the right 
hand of God.” Paul’s message to seek 
the higher things is especially needed in 
this mammon loving age. High ideals 
are as essential to individual blessedness 
as they are to a country’s greatness. 
“Hitch your wagon to a star” is not idle 
rhetoric. To keep our mind fixed on the 
things above, to catch a vision of the 
divine and eternal, we must seek the 
things above where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God. 

If we live in the spirit and not in the 
flesh; if we are spiritual and not carnal; 
if we have shared the resurrection-life 


of Christ, we must live above the dark- 
ness of the tomo and the things which 
are of the earth earthy. The relation of 
the historical fact of the resurrection to 
the spiritual life of the Christian is vital. 
Not only is the resurrection of our Lord 
“the invincible assertion of the truth 
of Christianity, it is also a vitalizing 
principle in the living soul—Risen with 
Christ,” “seek things above’—the fact 
and the message are inseparable. Indeed 
all Christian teaching relates itself to 
Christian tiving. “The resurrection is 
not merely an historical fact, a tran- 
scendent miracle, a fulfilment of some 
prophecies, a warrant that other prophe- 
cies will be fulfilled. Certainly it is an 
objective event and we may not resolve 
it into a merely subjective experience of 
our Lord’s first followers without utterly 
discrediting the very base of Christian 
evidences. But the resurrection has a 
subjective side; it is a principe of spir- 
itual energy as well as a fact of human 
history. It is a germinant principle out 
of which the soul derives ius new life, 
and by which the laws and obligations of 
that life must be determined.” 

“Risen with Christ” expresses a vital 
though mystical union between Christ 
and the Christian. The life of the Chris- 
tian is a supernatural life. This pre- 
supposes belief in God as a personal Fa- 
ther. Of course both the Positivist and 
the Pantheist say here they part company 
with the Christian. They both think that 
insistence upon the presence of the Per- 
sonal Father and the Living Christ in 
the daily life of plain people is super- 
stition. But the Christian who has in- 
deed risen with Christ knows better. 
Through the supernatural power of a 
risen Redeemer the divine Spirit illumi- 
nates the understanding and strengthens 
the will of the child of God. “There- 
fore if any man be in Christ he is a new 
creature; old tliiings are passed away; 
behold all things are new.” Standing 
upon the natural world we look up to the 
supernatural where faith and love and 
prayer are potent. 

Let us make Paul’s message “seek 
those things that are above” practical, 
May we let the light of heaven illumi- 
nate our path. May communion with the 
personal Father be the habit of our lives. 
May we seek the highest, noblest, best 
things in life. Let us seek the higher 
friendships, the noblest tasks in the so- 
ciety about us, but beyond this let us 
live more in the atmosphere of the divine 
and the eternal. May our secret thoughts 
be fixed on the things above. A great 
English Christian has said: Why should 
thought gravitate earthward, as if it were 
a senseless stone? Why should it grovel 
amid petty ambitions, personalities, pas- 
sions which form the moral mire through 
which souls so often drag their weary 
way? Why not make an effort of strong 
purpose “that whatsoever things are true, 
honest, pure, lovely, of good report” we 
will think on these things. Let us seek 
the higher thoughts and live the higher 
life. 





That like as Christ was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so should we walk in the newness of life. 
Rom. vi. 4. 
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Children’s Day 


And the Work of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missiosn 








OVR EASTER 
Nancy E. Attkinson. 


O SEASON in all the year should 
fill our hearts with such joy and 
thanksgiving as the Easter time. 
We love to celebrate the day 

ellis of the Savior’s birth, but what 

would that day mean to us if his cruci- 
fled body had remained forever in Jo- 
seph’s rock-hewn tomb? But he tri- 
umphed over death. For an empty grave 
and an ever-living Christ, how can we at 
this season express our love and grati- 
tude? One who now dwells with his 







he started from his home he went alone. 
But when Christiana set out she took the 
children with her. Thus it has ever 
been the desire of the mother heart to 
have the companionship of her children 
in all that is good. So we are not sur- 
prised to find that if many a home at 
Easter time the children practiced their 
little self-denials with their mothers, and 
put away their pennies that other chil- 
dren might know of Christ and his resur- 
rection, and that in the fall of that self- 
same year a resolution was presented 
and unanimously and enthusiastically 
udopted at the national convention ask- 





MRS. NANCY E. ATKINSON, PRES. C. W. B. M. 


riseh Lord gave us the answer years ago: 
Looking out upenm the world, thinking 
ever of the pu:pose of our organization, 
the vastness of the work and our own 
insufficiency for it, she, Mrs. O. A. Bur- 
gess, with her clear vision caught a 
glimpse of what this season and its serv- 
ice might be to us. Very early in her 
administration we find this from her 
pen: “In view of our need of strength 
and wisdom, and in view of the needs 
of the work we are called upon to do, 
it is fitting that the Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions should set apart a 
time to be observed in prayer and self- 
denial. We therefore appoint the week 
preceding Easter Sunday, it being an ap- 
propriate time for such service.’ The 
following month also she mentions it and 
urges its observance. Still later she 
again writes: “All the week through the 
thought of personal obligation should be 
uppermost in our minds, and with the 
dawning of the bright Easter morning 
let us walk with our risen Lord, for he 
is still in our midst, and realize, if we 
can, that in his very presence we are 
making our thank offerings.” Thus be- 
gan our week of prayer and self-denial. 
There is a book in which all of us, 
beth old and young, have found great 
delight. It is Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” In the story of Christian's jour- 
ney to the Holy City we learn that when 


ing the “Intermediate and Junior En- 
deavor Societies to set apart the time 
from March 27th, Junior Anniversary 
day, until Easter as a time for labor and 
self-denial for missions.” Mission Bands 
were asked to make this their anniver- 
sary season. It was ordered also that 
“the annual observance of this season 
be a statute forever in the young peo- 
ple’s department.” Each year at our an- 
nual canventions this resolution, in some 
form, has been repeated, and “more thor- 
ough preparation” for the observance of 
the season urged. It has rapidly grown 
in favor and is becoming, not only in our 
own churches, but in several denomina- 
tions, “the great annual festival of Ju- 
nior Endeavor.” 

What has it accomplished? It has 
brought not only more method and unity 
to the work of the young people’s depart- 
ment, but it has also materially increased 
its receipts; how much a little compari- 
son will readily show. The Easter was 
first observed in 1897. At the conven- 
tion the preceding year the young peo- 
ple’s department reported $6,760.89 as 
the receipts during the year. Since that 
time there has been a marked advance, 
year by year, until last year the offer- 
ings amounted to more than twenty-six 
thousand dollars. The chief source of 
this great financial gain has been the 
faithful annual observance of this Easter 


time and its preceding week of labor and 
self-denial. 

The time chosen is a most appropriate 
one. It is not only the anniversary of 
Junior Endeavor, but also the one time 
in all the year when, in the home, motb- 
er and children can unite in a common 
self-denial for a common work. In their 
missionary work the young people oc- 
cupy the closest possible relation to the 
Cc. W. B. M. Under its direction they 
erected the first house ever built by the 
Christian church on heathen soil. They 
have been building ever since and in 
1884 were formally named by us our 
“Builders.” True and faithful builders 
have they been, for their contributions 
have erected in heathen lands nearly 
all of our school houses, chapels, mission 
homes, dispensaries, hospitals and or- 
phanages—more than forty in all. In 
the dispensaries and hospitals they have 
erected more than 28,000 new and return- 
ing patients were treated last year. In 
their orphanages 528 children were cared 
for, not for a few weeks or months, or 
until they could be placed in Christian 
homes, for there are none of these in 
heathen lands, but sheltered and fed and 
clothed and educated, nursed and moth- 
ered, loved and taught of Christ until 
able to go out and do Christian work 
themselves, or become the centers of 
Christian homes of their own. Such are 
some of the blessed fruits of the chil- 
dren's “labor and self-denial.” 

And now the precious week of which 
we are writing, and in which we rejoice, 
is near at hand. To Auxiliary and Mis- 
sion Band and Junior Endeavor comes 
the call for its fitting observance. Too 
often we make it an occasion for ex- 
travagant display and sensuous delight, 
for costly flowers, artistic music and new 
and gorgeous apparel. It is a time for 
joy and rejoicing, but it is also a time 
for remembering him who, by his toil 
and self-denial, has made this joy pos- 
sible. As we come before him through 
this week, with hearts hushed in prayer, 
shall we not feel his presence, hear his 
message and gladly hastening, “with fear 
and great joy,” to tell to ail the world 
that “he is risen?” 





SELF-DENIAL AND ITS LESSONS 
Mary J. Judson. 


HE mission of cur Lord to tbis 
earth was to redeem the people 
and buy them back for God. 
“He died for all, that they which 

live should no longer live unto them- 
selves, but unto him who for their sak&s 
died.” To live selfishly is to be dead 
while we live. To deny self for the 
sake of Christ is to partake of the di- 
vine nature. If we would have fellow- 
ship with him it must needs be at some 
cost to ourselves. For in no other way 
is it possible to understand his mission 
and ministry. At cost in things tem- 
poral, and sometimes it may involve the 
giving of our bodies as a living sacrifice, 
but afterward there is great gain. 

We are stewards.in trust with the gos- 
pel and our commission is to carry it to 
all lands. Our offerings to this great 
purpose will be in proportion to our 
appreciation of what we have gained 
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through a knowledge of this gospel and 
of our exaltation above the condition of 
our pagan ancestry. It is well to pause 
a little and take account of assets and 
liabilities and ask ourselves the question, 
“What have we that we did not receive?” 
It has seemed fitting to the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions to set apart 
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the week preceding Easter as a time 
for prayer and praise, a time to seek a 
nearer approach to God, a more whole- 
hearted consecration of all that we are 
and all that we possess unto his service. 
It should be a blessed time for those 
who are privileged to gather together, 
each day, in their houses of worship or 
in their homes, to talk of God’s love and 
of the progress of his cause, and finally 
to bring a willing offering which should 
be the result of self-denying love on the 
part of the giver, a generous offering, 
whether it be large or small. It is a 
noteworthy fact and deeply to be re 
gretted that they whose possessions are 
great do not give as liberally according 
to their ability as do those who are less 
favorably situated financially. 

It is exceedingly fitting that the hearts 
of the children have been directed to 
this same great object at the same time. 
Self-denial is more easily practiced in 
the home when all are interested in it 
and when the thoughts of the mother are 
especially directed to the consideration 
of her obligations to God and to those 
who have never heard the gospel of his 
Son it seems most natural that she 
should teach the same to her children. 
Together they may learn the same les- 
sons and become more thoroughly at one 
vith each other and with the great 
Father of us all. Mother-love can find 
a way to impress the best and purest 
lessons upon the heart of a child and she 
should not let slip her opportunity at a 
time when the tendency is to give too 
much thought and too lavish expenditure 
to the outward adorning, and fail to help 
her child to learn the beautiful lesson 
of the risen life in Christ. There is a 
fair temple to be made ready for the 
Spirit’s indwelling, there are seeds of 
love to be sown in the heart, love for 
God and for all the children of his care, 
that love that will deny self in order 
that something may be saved from the 
more favored life and surroundings with 
which to bless those who do not know 
our Christ. To such exalted service has 
God called Christian motherhood. 





If it is impossible to attend the serv- 
ices of the week of prayer, it is still 
possible for each one to commune with 
God in the secret place and make it a 
blessed time. When we attain to that 
consecration so much to be desired the 
giving of substance will be so easy, for 
we will recognize the fact that all that 
we have belongs to God. There is so 
much in the world to win people 
away from the unseen but eternal 
things, the tinsel and alloy of life are 
so often preferred above its pure gold, 
that we should highly prize all these 
means of spiritual development, these 
times of hiding ourselves away in holy 
places to listen for God’s voice. He 
grants high privileges to his sons and 
daughters if they will but grasp them 
and avail themselves of the larger life 
to which, in his infinite love, he has 
called them. 





CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Anna Bwing Davidson. 


WISH to call attention to one 
department of Christian activity 
which to me holds out the great- 
, est promise of world-wide mis- 
Sluuary education and evangelization— 
our children’s missionary organizations. 
I have learned by investigation of this 
subject enough to convince me that a 
much larger number than many suppose 
are being taught in these societies their 
duty to carry out Christ’s commission. 
We are told sometimes that Christian 
people are over-organized in this age. 
But can we think of one of these organ- 
izations which could be dispensed with 








without loss to the development of the 
cause in that special line, in that special 
way? I think not. None of these serv- 
ants of the church are more important 
than those for the training of the chil- 
dren. Children as well as grown people 
need the stimulating, encouraging, en- 
thusing influences of being banded to- 
gether to learn of, talk about and work 
for a common object. The children’s 
missionary society supplies this need 
more than any other organization. 

The Sunday School bas been and is of 
inestimable value in their spiritual de- 
velopment. Its object is to teach God’s 
Word, to lead the children to confess 
Christ and to contribute to Christian 
work. The Junior society takes them a 
step farther in this development. Here 
the children become the officers, the lead- 
ers of the meetings. Upon them (always 
under the direction of the superintend- 
ent) rests the responsibilities, the man- 
agement, the success of the meetings. 
They must read and talk and play, write 
papers, work on committees, make re- 
ports, collect and expend money. They 
write to and receive letters from their 
state and national superintendents. They 
know that the National Missionary .Con- 
vention has set apart a certain work for 
them to do, and they strive to do it. 

The child can understand and sympa- 
thize with the suffering, degraded con- 
dition of children in heathen lands and 
be led to long to help them. And when 
taught that nothing but a knowledge of 
and love fcr Christ will better their 
eondition he will work and pray and sac- 
rifice for them and thus grow better 
himself. 


When he learns that his offerings, to- 
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gether with the offerings of other chil- 
dren's societies, built a hospital or an 
orphanage in India last year, and will 
build an orphanage in Porto Rico and 
school building in Mexico this year, and 


Think of the possibilities of a child 
having all of the developing, restraining 
influences of a Christian home, church, 
Sunday school with a loving, efficient 
teacher, Mission Band or Junior with a 
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that the children in these institutions are 
growing in all good ways, he will be 
stimulated to greater efforts. Thus his 
executive ability is developed, and, while 
his mind is like wax to receive impres- 
sions and like marble to retain them, the 
habit of giving to missions is formed, 
his knowledge of and sympathy for hu- 
manity broadened and his faith in the 
uplifting power of the gospel strength- 
ened. 

The missionary society will help the 
child to form right ideals of life. Chil- 
dren cannot strive for abstract ideals. 
They take people for their examples. 
The wise superintendent seeks to inter- 
est the children in the lives of mission- 
ary heroes and heroines, the highest type 
of humanity. This helps them uncon- 
sciously to form high ideals of life. 
Some of our workers now in foreign 
fields say that their purpose to become 
missionaries was born and fostered in 
the Mission Band. 

The careful husbandman begins with 
a very young vine and mercilessly prunes 
away all unnecessary growth and nour- 
ishes and develops only the main stalk. 
The roots of his being are planted in a 
child. His guardians should use every 
agency which will help to repress the 
evil tendencies and encourage and help 
the good. In many ways the children’s 
missionary society will supplement the 
efforts of the parents in doing this. To 
be a faithful member he must sacrifice 
some pleasures. He should earn the 
money he gives to missions. Of course, 
it is easier for his parents to give him 
the money, but for his best development 
he should be led to be self-reliant and 
self-sacrificing in this. To the child the 
amount is not so important as the form- 
ing of the habit of regular, systematic 
giving. 


© 4CH PAYING FOR A C. W. B. M. LIFE 


wise leader, Intermediate, Y. P. S. C. E. 
and C. W. B. M. What a power for 
good in the world! This is ideal, and 
when a generation of such children have 
been raised up the problem of the evan- 


child to join the Junior society. Give 
him some little task by which he could 
earn enough to pay dues and take the 
needed paper. This may seem like a 
small thing to do. But small acts often 
produce great results. Not many years 
ago a poor sewing girl in London gave 
a boy on the street a shilling if he would 
go with her to Sunday school. He be- 
came a regular attendant, a Christian, a 
missionary and the founder of the great 
Telugu Mission, which perhaps has had 
the greatest ingathering of souls of any 
mission in India. It is not likely that 
any great minister in London accom- 
plished as much that day as this young 
girl by her one act. When we are try- 
ing to sow the good seed of the kingdom 
we can never know what the result will 
be. 

The children of to-day are so soon to 
take the place of men and women who 
are now doing the work of the world. 
Those who are helping the children to 
grow wiser and better are helping to 
mold the destinies of the future. Before 
Christ commanded Peter to “feed my 
lambs” he asked, “Lovest thou me?” 
The superintendent of the children’s so- 
ciety should be the best material the 
church can supply, but the first qualifica- 
tion should be love for and consecration 
to Christ. 

It is said by balloonists that the voices 
of children are heard at a much greater 
height than any other sound which goes 
up from the earth; they travel higher 
than the scream of the steam whistle, 
the roar of the cateract or the shout of 
the mob. The atmosphere, or he who 
created it; seems partial to the children. 
We should consider it our most impor- 
tant work to surround them with such a 
religious or spiritual atmosphere that 
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gelization of the world will have been 
solved. Even now we know that the 
majority of the church’s converts come 
into it from the children’s organizations. 

Those who have no children might do 
a good work by leading some neglected 


their purer voices may be heard more 
and more in the efforts of the church to 
purify the atmosphere from sin, which 
is stifling and choking the good in men, 
women and children of the world. 
Because the C. W. B. M. had first 
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panded the children together for mis- 
sions and other religious instruction and 
had this work incorporated in their or- 
canization with literature and other 
helps; when the Junior and Intermediate 
Christian Endeavor came into existence, 
our national missionary convention by 
enactment gave the care and direction 
of all our children’s organizations and 
their missionary funds into the hands 
of the Christian Women’s Board of Mis- 
sions. During the last ten years the 
number of children in the young people’s 
department of the C. W. B. M. (Junior 
and Intermediate C. E., Mission Bands 
end Circles), as reported to our national 
uperintendent, has grown from 7,709 to 
45,589. 


I look upon this work, the missionary 
training of the children in our young 
people’s department, and of those in our 
orphanages in foreign lands, as the most 
important and far-reaching in its results 
of any department of the work of the 
c. W. B. M. We need the co-operation 
of parents, pastors and friends. Let us 
not become weary in this work. Let us 
not cease to spend love, time, thought 
and money. Let us use the best and 
newest methods discovered by those 
who make a study of child culture. Let 
us not be afraid of overdoing. 

God commanded his people thus: 

“And thou shalt teach them (com- 
mands) diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. Thou shalt bind 
them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house and on thy gates.” 


“That they might set their hope in 
God, and not forget the works of God, 
but keep his commandments better than 
their fathers.” 


Jesus exalted children. “He took a 
child and set him in the midst of them,” 
and as Christian civilization advances we 
appreciate more and more the possibili- 
ties of the child and the importance of 
training him aright. 

















FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
MEXICAN MISSIONS 
Mrs. J. E. McDaniel. 


E ONCE read the story of two 
men who had spent some time in 
India. One was a man of the 
world who was there for the 
it of travel, the other was there as 
a missionary of God. The one spent 
some time in the interior hunting tigers, 
the other’s time was spent in declaring 
our blessed gospel ‘of Christ. On their 
return the hunter was asked about the 
country. He replied that it was a God- 
forsaken land with never a Christian and 
never a ray of the light of truth, but a 
splendid place to hunt. “Why, I myself 
killed forty tigers in the little time I 
spent there.” The missionary, when 
asked what was being done in India, 
told of the many noble Christians whose 
lives were consecrated for the saving of 
India, of the hundreds already won to 
Christ, of the light of civilization and 
education and Christianization that was 
being poured out upon that land. “Well, 
did you ever join in the great tiger 
hunts?” “I have lived many years in 
India, but I have never seen a tiger.” 
We see that which we came to find, 
and lofty souls everywhere will discern 
God’s hand in the movements among the 
nations. To those whose understanding 
has been opened, whose souls have at- 
tained spiritual illumination, there is 
nothing surer or grander, nothing of 
ceeper significance than the message God 
is speaking, through his servants, to 
heathen peoples. 
“And our pulses thrill with the pulse of 
God, 
As we follow the path our Master trod.” 
So in coming to Monterey we sought to 
know what God was doing and would 
have us do for this people. Graciously 
did he grant us to see how the Spirit 
had already wrought. We found four- 
teen consecrated men and women im- 
bued with the spirit of the Master, labor- 
ing together in love for the uplifting and 
salvation of human lives. A school in 
both the Mexican and English languages, 
in which are enrolled between three and 
four hundred children. Daily are these 
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little ones given the light of education 
and taught the way of salvation. Twelve 
religious services are held each week, in 
which both English and Spanish speak- 
ing people are taught the way of life. 
A printing press is kept busy in publish- 
ing “The Way of Peace” and religious 
tracts. 

As we thought upon the immeasurable 
influence emanating from such a work 
as this, with subdued hearts we bowed 
before God, wondering and praising him 
for that which is being wrought in Mex- 
ico. Many and unmistakable are the 
evidences that the Father’s blessing 
rests upon this work; his Spirit is mani- 
fest in the loving devotion of the work- 
ers, in the sincerity of their fellowship 
and co-operation, in the favor in which 
the school is held by both American 
and Mexican residents here, by the 
steady and substantial growth of the 
school both in numbers enrolled and in 
effectiveness of work done, and by the 
souls won to Christ through the ministry 
here. 

Our hearts are both humbled and made 
glad and our souls filled with yearn- 
ing desire as we come to realize some- 
thing of the need and boundless oppor- 
tunities for service opened to us in this 
field. 

God is at work in Mexico! 

“Oh, be swift my tongue to answer him, 
Be jubilant my feet; 
Our God is marching on!” 

Earnestly, consecratedly, zealously, let 
us ponder and pray and pay for mis- 
sions. 


ENCOURAGE THE CHILDREN’S 
MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 
Mattie Pounds. 

HE importance and power of the 
children’s missionary organiza- 
tions in our churches has not 

ueemy yet been realized by very many 
of our members. The work already done 
by the children through the Young Peo- 
ple’s Department of the Christian Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions is deserving of 
consideration and praise. The equip- 
ment of the C. W. B. M. mission stations 
has nearly all been provided by their 
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offerings. They have built orphanages, 
hospitals, dispensaries, chapels, school- 
houses and dwellings for the mission- 
aries. Tens of thousands of dollars’ 


ready opened three orphanages in India 
and one in Porto Rico, and in these 500 
girls are being fed and clothed and cared 
for, are receiving a good education and 
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worth of property owned by the asso- 
ciation in Jamaica, India, Porto Rico and 
the United States has been procured by 
their mites—the little offerings given out 
of their poverty, which must seem large 
and blessed in the Master's sight. 

The national convention has asked the 
Young People’s Department to do more 
toward the erection of buildings during 
the present missionary year than it has 
ever done during any year of its history. 
There must be a schoolhouse put up at 
the mission station at Monterey, Mexico, 
before the beginning of a new school 
year that will accommodate 600 or 700 
pupils, have assembly rooms for religious 
services for Mexican and American audi- 
ences, provide room for a large dispen- 
sary and give space for a printing plant 
that will prepare a Spanish weekly re- 
ligious paper and tracts upon our posi- 
tion and our work for use not only in 
Mexico, but also in all countries in which 
we have missions where the Spanish 
language is spoken. The need of pro- 
viding for the homeless boys as well as 
the orphan girls in Porto Rico has long 
been felt by the C. W. B. M. A planta- 
tion just out of the city of San Juan 
has been purchased with the children’s 
funds, and this year they are asked to 
establish upon it a boys’ orphanage and 
industrial school that will accommodate 
about one hundred boys. Besides these 
enterprises, the devastating storm that 
last August swept over the part of 
Jamaica where our missions are located 
and destroyed so many of our chapels 
and mission residences has laid upon the 
young people the necessity of doing 
much building work in that island, as 
they constitute “the builders” for the 
Cc. W. B. M. 

The work of the Young People’s De- 
partment comprises not only the work 
done by the children in raising the 
money for buildings, but also that of car- 
ing as far as possible for the orphan 
children of mission lands. It has al- 


religious instruction, are being prepared 
tor lives of happiness and usefulness in 
the Master’s service in this world and 
fitted for the joys and activities of the 
better world beyond. 

And a most important part of the work 
done by the Junior societies and Mis- 
sion Bands is teaching the children con- 
cerning mission work and the world’s 
great need of it and leading them into 
an active participation in it. It is most 
fortunate that the anniversary day of the 
Junior Societies of Christian Endeavor 
comes so near the time each year of the 
beginning of the week of self-denial ob- 
served by the women of our churches 
who are engaged in missionary work. 
Thus the same self-denial time is kept 
by the mother and her children. And 
thus the little ones are being encouraged 
in the home to earnest work and will- 
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ing sacrifice in behalf of the great work 
which the Master has given to his peo- 
ple. 

But not only should the children’s mis- 
sionary organization be encouraged in 
the few homes in which self-denial is 
taught and practiced, but by the whole 
church also. The interest that is shown 
by the churches in Children’s Day and 
Boys’ and Girls’ Rally Day has not only 
been the means of securing large mis- 
sionary offerings, but has been of inesti- 
mable value to the Sunday schools them 
selves. The national convention has 
given Easter as a time for bringing th« 
work the children’s missionary organiza- 
tions are doing to the attention of the 
whole church and calling upon the 
friends of the children to encouragé 
them by attending their entertainment 
and giving a liberal collection to help 
further their work. Will you kindly do 
these things? 


OUR ORPHANAGE WORK IN 
PORTO RICO 
W. M. Taylor. 
HE children in the Mission Band 
Junior Societies are so many an 
gels of mercy to the needy little 
= ones of Porto Rico, feeding and 
educating and saving the little children 
Lorn in poverty, ignorance and sin, such 
as is seldom seen in our own land. 

It has been one of the greatest joys of 
my life to visit the girls’ orphanage in 
Bayamon and see the bright, hopeful 
faces that were such a short time ago 
so pallid from hunger—little plump 
bodies that were so recently bear and 
naked, the once homeless, fatherless lit 
tle children now in a comfortable home 
and tenderly cared for by Sisters Ford 
and Collins, who are more than mothers 
to them; and little souls which were so 
covered with the leprosy of sin are now 
made clean and healed by the blood of 
Jesus and filled with the precious gospel. 

Once only vile words passed their lips 
and their little hearts were filled with 
sensuality. Now they have Jesus and 
sing songs of praise to him. They have 
memorized many chapters of the New 
Testament, and when they go to visit 
other children they tell them of Jesus’ 
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ve and pray for them in his name. 
What a sweet, delightful privilege to 
ave part in this good work and to have 
the joy of saving pennies to contribute 
to this splendid work for Jesus! 

Now, the Juniors have a good farm of 
me hundred and fourteen acres about 
wo miles from Boyamon, which I had 
the honor to help select and buy for 
hem. There are hundreds of little home- 
ess, Starving, naked orphan boys just 
waiting for those who love Jesus to come 
ind save them from disgrace and death. 
The C. W. B. M. is planning to build a 
ome on this farm large enough to care 
for 100 of these unfortunate boys; they 
have given this work to the young peo- 
ple and are waiting for them to raise the 
money. 

Now if all the Juniors will save their 
money and put it together, it won’t be 
ong until this home will be built. Oh, 
f you could only see these suffering 
orphans as I have seen them, you would 
save every penny and give it to Jesus 
for this work. 

It won’t be long until this farm can 
be developed by these orphan boys until 
it will support both the orphanages, and 
then the Juniors can take up other work 
tor Jesus. These boys will soon develop 
into preachers and can lead hundreds of 
souls to Christ. 

No one ever had a better opportunity 
to lay up treasures in heaven than now, 
and every cent you put into this needy 
field will continue to do good and bless 
humanity for all time. God bless the 
young people’s work. 





ARE THE CHILDREN WORTH 
WHILE? 


Jessie Brown Pounds. 


NE OF the greatest weaknesses 
of the average church lies in its 
failure to appreciate the work 
of the children. The children are 





at work; but the church, through inat- 
tention or a lack of appreciation, fails to 
receive the full benefit from their work. 

Recently one of our wisest pastors re- 
marked to me: “In our church we have 
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a great Sunday-school, but it is no real 
part of the church. The children come 
and go; they grow to manhood and wom- 
anhood, and go out into the world; and 
though they may have been regular at- 
tendants at the Sunday-schcol for a doz- 
en years, in many instances they are 
not bound to the church in any vital way. 
The church must take the initiative and 
recognize the value and possibilities of 
the Sunday-school before its work will 
count for all there is in it.” 

It is somewhat so with the Junior So- 
ciety. Not infrequently one goes into a 
large church to find some half-discour- 
aged woman working away with the 
Juniors or the Mission Band, single- 
handed and alone. In that Society lies 
the possibility of a church trained to re- 
ligious expression and missionary ac- 
tivity, but the possibility is lost because 
it is not recognized. How many of our 
pastors and church boards have some- 
what to answer for at this point! 

The church should recognize the work 
of the children. This work should be re- 
ported to the official board and to the 
congregation. The amount of the chil- 
dren’s offerings should be included in 
the statements of contributions for mis- 
sions and other benevolences. The chil- 
dren should be made to feel that their 
work is a part of the regular church 
work, and that it is recognized as. such. 
At least once each year the Sunday- 
school and the Junior Society should 
each have an opportunity to bring their 
particular missionary work before the 
whole church. Children’s Day is an oc- 
casion whose importance is quite gen- 
erally recognized. The church should 
feel that the evening of Easter Sunday, 
when the Juniors and Mission Bands 
pring their work to the front, is no less 
important. 

These societies are doing a great work. 
Last year they contributed more than 
twenty-six thousand dollars for missions. 
About five hundred orphans, in India and 
Porto Rico, are supported by them. Thou- 
sands of dollars are expended each year 
in building mission homes, schools and 
orphanages. In their meetings the chil- 
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dren are studying the Bible and Missions. 
They are learning to speak, pray and 
pay. This is a work worthy of recogni- 
tion and honor. - 

Are the children worth while? If they 
are, let us give them the recognition and 
appreciation they deserve. 


Ghe MOTHER AND MISSIONS 


Anna Robison Atwater. 


N the blue mountains of our dim 

childhood, toward which we ever 
- turn and look, stand the moth- 
“everl ers who marked out to us from 
thence our life.’—Jean Paul Richter. 

“Her children rise up and call her 
blessed.”—Prov. 31:28. 

Nature has made the mother more 
than any other the trainer and teacher 
of her children. I am not forgetful of 
that class of mothers whom love of 
leisure or fashion or society has induced 
“to put out” their children wholly or 
largely to the molding power of other 
forces. I am conscious also of that class 
at the other extreme of life whom “chill 
penury” forces to neglect the higher na- 
tures of their children while all the en- 
ergy and strength they have goes to the 
task of supporting a mere physical ex- 
istence. I think too of still another 
wretched class defiled, debased. They 
have lost the mother instinct and their 
helpless ones wander to gather food 
and training alike from the filth of 
things. But it is the province of this 
paper to speak of the mothers in our 
ordinary Christian homes, such mothers 
as are in alJl of our churches and in all 
of our auxiliaries. They are with their 
children more than any one else is; they 
understand them better; they love them 
most. 

The child’s idea of the mother gives 
her a vantage ground that no other may 
hope to gain. See his baby eyes watch 
her movements. She is his sum total 
of loveliness and satisfaction—his “sum- 
mum bonum.” How natural has the past 
made the man as he ordered his moth- 
er’s picture from his childhood recol- 
lection of her: “A lady loveliest ever 
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the sun looked down upon.” And, as in 
his ardor he pushes the description of 
her eyes, her smile, her sweetness and 
grace, he halts suddenly with: 

“I need not speak these foolish words; 

Yet one word tells you all I would 

say— 
She is my mother; 

That all the rest may be 

away.” 

It never seemed strange to me that 
the little girl whose mother had taught 
her the golden text, “I am the light of 
the world,” should have stood unem- 
barrassed and confident before the Sun- 
day school and repeated: “My mamma 
is the light of the world.” For in our 
earliest years do not the mother and the 
loving father seem to compare in them- 
selves all that our minds are able to 
grasp of Omnipotence? In the darkness 
the sound of their voices means perfect 
safety. Childhood griefs are soon for- 
gotten when mother kisses and comforts, 
and frightful dreams pass at the touch 
of her hand. All this makes the mother 
in a special way the teacher and trainer 
of her children. I think it not out of 
place to apply Holland’s dictum with a 
slight paraphrase: “Why, a mother 
should be the strongest and most angelic 
person that breathes. No one living is 
entrusted with such precious material. 
No one living can do so much to set 
human life to a noble tune.” 

Have Christian women, blessed with 
the care of children, ever regretted the 
parrowness of their sphere of life? Who 
has a larger sphere, a greater opportun- 
ity, a nobler privilege? I fancy that 
among the ambitions of life there is 
none more common than the ambition to 
impress upon the thought and lives of 
ethers the truths and ideals which we 
value in our own lives. The privilege of 
the mother to multiply through her chil- 
dren the sentiments and hopes and mo- 
tives of her life it a privilege indeed. If 
she is herself a force for good in the 
world, what can be comparable to it? 

In Paul’s heart to heart letter to Timo- 
thy he speaks of the “unfeigned faith” 
which is in Timothy and says it “dwelt 
first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy 
mother Eunice.” And he reminds him 
“that from a babe thou hast known the 
sacred writings which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” And down 
through the centuries many of the gospel 
heroes have been able to trace the be- 
ginnings of their faith back to what they 
heard from a mother’s lips and what 
they saw and felt in a mother’s life. 

Because of the possibilities that lie in 
the deep and lasting influences of the 
mothers in our churches and auxiliaries 
the Christian Woman's Board of Mis- 
sions makes its appeal to them for strong 
help and support in the great work we 
are trying to do with the children and 
young people among us. You mothers 
more than any others can bring success 
to the work. It needs you every one. 
We have under our care more than 
twenty-seven hundred miésion bands and 
junior and intermediate societies. In 
these we try to 
at the same time. 


you will agree 
thrown 


For ages science has devoted itself to 


controlling and utilizing the force that 
nature supplies on every hand. I was 
interested in reading recently of a man 
who attempted to use the power there 
is in mice to run a thread mill. He 
claimed to make it a success. We may 
smile at his effort as extreme; but it 
has its lesson. Christian workers in 
time past have neglected to call into use 
many forces both great and smal] that 
might have been successfully used to 
push on the great work of spreading the 
gospel. The hope, the energy, the sym- 
pathy that are found in the children, 
since they have been directed in the 
right way, have proven of great worth 
to our missionary work. Study the re- 
ports and you will be surprised to learn 
what the children have done in building 
homes and orphanages and schools. My 
sisters, this work among our children 
deserves a stronger support and a keener 
interest from us than it is getting to- 
day. Great as is this first-named object 
of our societies, the second is still great- 
er—the education of our children to be 
intelligent, practical missionary Chris- 
tians. More and more is the success of 
missions depending on education. If 
one believes in the mission of Jesus to 
this world, believes in his sufficiency for 
the healing of the nations, that alone 
would make him a missionary. But if he 
adds to this a knowledge of the differ- 
ent peoples of the earth, their condition, 
their possibilities, their needs, and in- 
vestigates carefully the results of gospel 
work wherever it has been carried, he 
will be a missionary of the Paul type, 
believing that the gospel has been com- 
mitted to him for others and that he iS 
appointed to his service. Such an edu- 
cation do we desire to give the children 
and young people of our societies. 

I want to mention a few things by 
which the mothers have been exceeding- 
ly helpful in the past, by which they may 
yet double and treble the work of the 
young people. (1) By seeing that they 
attend the meetings regularly. (2) By 
encouraging their gifts and their earn- 
ings that they may give. (3) By guid- 
ing their reading and study. (4) By fre- 
quent attendance at their meetings. (5) 
By constant interest. (6) By helping in 
the leadership of the meetings. (7) By 
showing their own faith always. 

As a rule children like to attend the 
meetings; but if we grow careless about 
their going, the result is much the same 
that it would be if their attendance on 
the day school were left wholly to their 
feelings and inclinations. They would 
stay out one day for a picnic, a second 
day because they don’t know where the 
lesgon is and all the week because they 
have lost interest. Learning to give is 
one of the greatest lessons in life. How 
much of every noble life is made up of 
giving—giving money, giving time, giv- 
ing self. As to teaching children to give 
of their money, I am satisfied that many 
good parents are entirely neglectful. They 
give themselves and expect their chil- 
dren will do the same when they come 
into management of large affairs. I have 
a theory that as soon as a child is old 
enough to own or to earn anything he 
ought to be taught that a part of it is to 
go to help some one less fortunate than 
himself, is to be given “to one of these 
least” and so to Christ. Is that just 
good for a theory, or is it real, prac- 
tical sense? Children love to _ give. 





They are not ashamed of the smallness 
of the gift and they are able even to 
make sacrifice with gladness and all the 
time their own hearts expand and their 
lives are enriched. While we teach them 
all manner of useful life lessons, let us 
not fail to teach them to give. 

By choosing helpful books for the 
children to read, by giving as often as 
possible to their meetings, by showing 
an active interest always in the work 
they are doing, we may be very useful. 
I have spoken of helping in the leader- 
ship of our organizations. This should 
appeal just as strongly to women who 
are not mothers as to the mothers. 
Children need leadership. Their nature 
is to follow. They will follow some pied 
piper into a mountain cave if he pipes 
to their taste. But they will go just as 
readily into the church or the Christian 
home at the call of sweet music or in- 
teresting stories from the Bible or from 
the mission fields. And the personality 
of some tactful, loving leader with real 
human nature in her draws them most 
of all. When an organization fails you 
may be sure it was a failure in the 
leadership. And this is frequent. Oh, 
the pity of it! Our auxiliaries should 
feel the responsibility of this work rest- 
ing upon them. Let us visit these meet- 
ings more, be ready with some helpful 
talk for the children and some words of 
appreciation for what they are doing. 
And let us not forget to help those lead- 
ers in every way. Their task is not 
light or unimportant. Let us hold up 
their hands and sometimes relieve them 
of their burden. The work will pay. It 
will surely bring its harvest. 

Show your faith always to the chil- 
dren. You believe that the promises of 
God are sure. You believe that some 
sweet day the knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. Let the children know 
this faith of yours and let them know 
the exceeding blessedness of helping on 
that consummation. “In the morning 
sow thy seed and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand.” 

Macedonia Depot, Ohio. 


INDIA’S GREATEST NEEDS 
Mary Kingsbury. 


NE third of the population of In- 
dia are children under fourteen 
years of age. What an oppor- 
: wy tunity is here presented then for 

effec ual service for God! To teach the 

Word of God to the young and to lead 
them into the way of life everlasting 
through Jesus Christ, who alone is the 
way, the truth and the life, is the great 
need in this land. We are never more 
divinely engaged than when teaching 
and training the “little ones.” We are 
commanded to make disciples of the na- 
tions.. Then let us see to it that the 
children are taught. Do we wish to de- 
liver the millions of India from the cruel 
bondage of caste and superstition and all 
the train of evils following their false 
religion? Do we wish to rouse them 

from the paralyzing and deadening in- 
fluence of custom? We can do this most 
effectually by taking the children and 
teaching them, “line upon line, precept 
upon precept,” the pure and matchless 
wisdom of the Son of God. 

Oh, the wnutterable pathos of the 
lives of these millions! Who can picture 
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t So many are poor and oppressed, 
cuteast and despised. So many are ig- 
norant and in darkness and in the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, and yet how 
much there is which we cannot see! 
Suppose we could by some power of 
magic draw aside the heavy purdah that 
veils the home life of hundreds and thou- 
sands and millions of the people of 
India. The revelation would be _ too 
reat. The tragedy of sin and suffering 
and hopeless bondage of caste anu idola- 
irous custom would surpass our powers 
of realization. But we also. have a bright 
picture to look upon. Many Christian 
homes are being established. Twenty- 
five bright ycung women have gone out 
trom this orphanage during the last eight 
years into homes illumined by the gospel 
of Christ—homes where the Bible is read 
and loved, where prayer is made &nd 
thanksgiving offered for daily blessings; 
where songs of praise are heard and the 
name of the true God revered and glori- 
fied before the heathen. Who can cal- 
culate their influence and their power to 
proclaim salvation through Christ? 
Bilaspur, India, Feb. 11, 1904. 
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SCHOOL WORK IN BILASPUR, 
INDIA 


Florence A. Mills. 


The girls’ school in Bilaspur was 
opened in 1887 by Miss Mary Kingsbury 
in that part of the city which is called 
Chata Para. For some time previous a 
small school had been conducted in this 
place by a certain sect of Hindoos, one 
of whom was a friend to the mission- 
aries, and on his advice the work was 
given over voluntarily to Miss Kings- 
bury. At the time that she assumed 
charge of the school there were not more 
than twelve girls enrolled, and a promi- 
nent Hindoo of the place prophesied that 
perhaps some time there would be as 
many as eighty girls in the school. This 
bit of early history I have written in 
order tnat the reader may compare the 
beginnings with the work as we have 
it to-day. 

In Miss Kingsbury’s hands the work 
grew and prospered and gradually more 
children were enrolled. The years of 
famine came and upon Miss Kingsbury 
fell the responsibility of making a home 
for the starving orphan children. As 


these increased in number and became 
old enough, they entered the school and 
at the same time others of the Hindoos 
and Mohammedans began to desire that 
their daughters should receive instruc- 
tions. Mrs. Lohr was called to take 
charge of the school work in 1893 and 
Miss Kingsbury, relieved of that burden, 
has been an untiring mother to the 
girls in the orphanage. Except the year 


which was spent at home on furlough, 





SCHOOL CHAPEL, 


when Miss Burgess had charge of the 
school, Mrs. Lohr has continued in the 
work unti] the present time, and those 
who know of her work will agree that 
she may be justly proud of the high 
standard of excellence to which she has 
brought the school. There are at present 
about 180 girls enrolled in the Chata 
school, 100 of these are from the orphan- 
age and 80 from outside homes—a ful- 
fillment of the prophecy above referred 
to. But that prophet of seventeen years 
ago did not foresee all the good things 
which should attend the work. The 
awful years of famine brought experi- 
ences which tried the hearts and weak- 
ened the bodies of the missionaries, but 
by means of those experiences there 
was given into their hands the material 
out of which they should erect a mag- 
nificent temple for Christ. 

In the orphanage home, the Sunday 
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school and day school, the children are 
being instructed in.things both tem- 
poral and spiritual. The great majority 
of the orphanage girls who are old 
enough for school have become Chris- 
tians and although they are but “babes 
in Christ” and have not yet attained to 
the full-grown stature of Christian wom- 
anhood, yet there is the leavening influ- 
ence at work and the future holds the 
fullness of our hopes. More than twen- 





DECGHUR, INDIA. 


ty of these girls have passed out from 
the orphanage and school and are wives 
and mothers in Christian homes of their 
own. With their marriage their work 
does not stop, but each in her place is 
able to pass on the blessings which she 
has received. 

It is a mark of distinction for a girl 
to possess a teacher’s certificate or even 
to have passed the fourth standard, and 
one who has progressed so far is as- 
sured of a place of honor and respect 
among the people with whom she lives. 

But what of the girls who come to 
school from Mindoo and Mohammedan 
homes? Here, too, the seed is sown, 
and here also we discern the buds of 
hope. A few days ago a letter was 
received from one of these girls who 
attended the school for several years, 
but who is now living in another city. 

(Continued on page 290.) 
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Ose Church and the Press 








T WAS just about 200 yeare ago 
‘thet a newspaper became firsi 
established on the American con- 






mens tinent. But journalism began in 
Europe about the time the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers came to America and in 1639 the 
first printing press was brought to 
Massachusetts Bay, though it was not 
allowed to be used for printing the news 


or even the laws for a long time. The 
first American newspaper was printed in 
1690 at Boston, but the adventurous citi- 
zen, one Benjamin Harris, was promptly 
forbidden by the colonial authorities to 
issue a second number. In 1704, how- 
ever, was published the Boston News 
Letter, in the form of a half-sheet about 
12x8 inches, printed in two columns, and 
appearing weekly until the troubles of 
1776. A second Boston paper, one in 
Philadelphia and another in New York, 
had appeared by 1725. It required nearly 
thirty years to increases these four pa- 
pers to nine, and although the number 
bad increased to 87 by the time of the 
Declaration of Independence, there was 
not a single daily newspaper in America 
until 1784. But the great increase since 
may be seen from the fact that at the 
beginning of the 19th century there was 
one newspaper for every 26,450 imhabi- 
tants, while at its close there was one 
tor every 3,600 inhabitants. With a total 
of over 21,000 periodicals, there was in 
the census year an aggregate of over 
$,000,000,000 copies circulated, making 
about 108 copies for every inhabitant. 
The value of the finished product, accord- 
ing to the government report, was over 
$347,000,000, and the total capital in- 
vested in the 22,312 establishments, 
15,305 of which print or publish newspa- 
pers, was nearly $300,000,000. Almost 
$37,000,000 were paid out in salaries to 
37,799 officials, clerks, etc., while the 
actual work is done by 162,992 persons, 
drawing $84,249,954 in wages. Miscel- 
laneous expenses of those establishments 
were nearly $56,000,000, and the cost of 
material used was nearly $87,000,000. 
The mere white paper for printing the 
newspapers alone weighed almost 570,- 
000 tons. Were all the printers com- 
pressed into one we would have a colos- 
sus 338 feet high and shaped in propor- 
tion. Ninety-four per cent of all the 
publications are printed in the English 
language. 

If you can grasp these figures I do not 
think I need to enlarge much upon “the 
power of the press.” 

> 7 > 

“Enough,” said the Prince; “you have 
already convinced me that no man can 
be a poet.” But did you ever meet any 
man who did not think that editing a 
paper was a rather simple problem? 

We all cherish ideals, though they may 
differ in value and degree. My ideal re- 
ligious paper may not be yours, and your 
ideal daily paper may not be that of most 
secular journalists. Personally when I 
hear the ideal paper discussed I always 
think of Plato’s statement about the ideal 
city existing only in heaven. There may 
be a perfect newspaper in the better 





*A paper read before the Chicago Dis- 
ciples’ Ministerial Association by Paul 
Moore on March 21, 1904. 
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PAUL 
I am not 


kingdom, but looking for it 
here 

In any survey of the press we must 
remember that the contents of a news- 
paper must not always be ascribed to 
the personal preferences of its editors, 
For what is the mission of the journal- 
ist? 

The viewpoint in the profession in 
America has greatly changed since the 
time of Horace Greeley, and not, I be- 
lieve, altogether with design. That great 
man could make or unmake a politician 
with a single editorial article. In the 
early days a letter from a man of na- 


tional reputation was considered far 
more important than any amount of 
news. It was a day of editorial scraps 


and vituperation, when news came in 
slowly by letter and travelers. More 
sting was put into the editorial and party 
lines were closely drawn. Then cdme 
James Gordon Bennett with the idea of 
an independent paper that should hunt 
news rather than views. The slavery 
issue, however, developed the critical 
article, but the civil war made it clear 
that the ehief function of the newspaper 
of the future would be to print the 
news, and mechanical invention aided 
the new idea. Telegraph, cable, tele- 
phone, rapid transit and the wonderful 
improvement in printing and typesetting 
machinery all conspired to revolutionize 
the daily paper. When Bennett started 
the New York Herald nearly all the 
newspapers in the country were printed 
on handpresses, one side at a time, and 
500 copies was thought a large circula- 
tion. But before the end of the century 
a New York paper was turning out from 
its great octuple presses—which print, 
fold, cut, paste and count out the com- 
pleted copies at the rate of 90,000 eight- 
page papers an hour—half a million 
copies daily, while a London paper prints 
one million. The competition to get the 
news developed a new type of journal— 
a business proposition. To-day nine out 


of every ten journals in America are 
ruled by the counting room and not by 
the literary staff. They are run as busi- 
ress enterprises, much the same as de- 
partment stores, and not primarily to 
fight for political or social policies. And 
we cannot reasonably find fault with this 
provided the paper is conducted as a 
high-class business ought to be con- 
ducted, though we may lament the fact 
that the public’s pennies and the adver- 
tisers’ dollars are of more consideration 
than the vital issues of public and pri- 
vate life. But the fact is that the public 
gets very much the kind of a paper it 
pays for, and by bestowing its patronage 
here or there does more than all the 
editors combined to shape the policy of 
the press. Hence if our secular papers 
ire in some respects far from a reason- 
able ideal the Church that would rectify 
this must look beyond the editorial 
sanctum to the crowd on the street, as 
well as to the proprietors. 

Personally I do not agree with Sir 
Leslie Stephens’ opinion that the “chief 
oart of an editor’s duty consists in acting 
as “Dry-as-dust.” I believe his most 
important function should be that of 
both a missionary and an apostle. I see 
no reason why the newspaper man may 
not only be the historian of contempor-: 
ary events and a reflector of the people, 
and yet perform the functions also of 
leader, educator, director and representa- 
tive of the people. The journal of to-day 
has a greater mission than to be so much 
ephemeral gossip and news introduced 
by a sermon in which the preacher calls 
himself “we.” 

I have no general attack to make upon 
the Press. Considered in the light of its 
conductor’s viewpoint, there are a great 
many more things to be said in its favor 
than against it, and the Church can gain 
more from it by a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of its good pcints than by hysterical 
criticism of its glaring faults. It is al- 
was safe to attack the Press, but when 
we decry “sensational” journalism let 
us be careful that the newsboy has not 
handed us the “special edition” with the 
big type. That’s the paper the butcher 
boy and the cook read, yet if its con- 
tents be but decent I do not know that 
we may justly fight the form in which 
these contents are displayed. It is not 
the type, but the news that counts. It 
is “gutter journalism,” not sensational 
journalism, that the Church must fight. 
For when people object to sensations 
they object to the very material of life. 
The exaggerated and untrue ought to be 
frowned on. But there is a sensational- 
ism justifiable in so far as it is neces- 
sary to arrest the eye of the public and 
compel tham to admit the necessity of 
action. One sometimes needs to print in 
capitals. Had the Record-Herald and the 
Tribune and the Chronicle on Monday 
morning of last week each abolished 
their editorial small type and printed one 
striking “leader” across their page in 
big type, taking for the theme the mid- 
night meeting of the car barn murderers 
in a saloon, 400,000 Chicagoans would 
have been surprised at the editors, but | 
venture to think there would have been 
no such reactionary and foolish a com 

(Continued on page 290.) 
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By Adelaide 


Tulsi—a True Story of India cir: 














LL day long it was just the same 
and the to-morrows stretched out 
their dusty lengths as dry and 
hopeless as the yesterdays. No 

cool, gray clouds spread their refreshing 
folds across the brazen heavens, no even- 
ng mist was glorified by the crimson and 
gold of the afterglow. It was weeks 
past the time for the beginning of the 
rainy season and dusty famine marked 

Despair crouched by many a poor hut 
even that first year. In a little village 
near Bina the Brahmin priest, strange 
to hear, was among the first to suffer. 
It was very well when pulse and rice 
were plentiful to give the village priest 

an offering, but when the heavens were 
shut up and the painted gods in the tem- 
ple of their ancestors did not hear the 
prayers the priest mumbled there, when 
they were all gone to sleep and his puja 
bell did not waken them, when they, the 
people, were dying themselves of hunger 

how could they feed him? He was a 
Brahmin. I wish I could make you hear 

the proud roll of those letters on the 
tongue of a “holy man.” He would not 
eat food touched by the out caste nor 
cooked by one of lower caste. All his 
life he and his family had been support- 
ed by the people; he had even been wor- 
shipped by them as a god, now he would 
die rather than eat “unclean” food on 
which, perhaps, a pariah’s shadow had 
fallen! Should he, the temple’s priest, 
toil for food? No, it were better to sit 
down under the sacred pipal tree and 
die. But the wife and mother was the 
first to grow weak and weaker, and upon 
whose forehead it was written, so she 
believed, to die. Her little daughter 

Tulsi, named for the sacred plant that 
ever grew in their court, wept hungry 
and heart sore. Her only brother, Bal- 
dev (strong god), a tali lad several years 
her senior, said he would care for her 
as their father sat all day in the hot sun- 
shine mumbling “Ram, Ram, Ram!” on 
his wooden rosary, though he said the 
gods had forsaken him, and he, too, was 
doomed to die, which, one day, when rain 
could no longer be hoped for that year, 
he did. Baldev came back from the 
burning ghat where his father’s ashes lay 
and told his little sister, aged about 
eight, that he would go away and find 
work, that he woud not sit down and die 
in the shadow of the temple of their fore- 
fathers. He would go and get them both 
food. She looked up in fright; where 
would he go and when would he return! 
“I shall go to the railway station and 
ask the Sahibs for work,” he told her. 
“You await my return.” He went away 
and she watched his familiar figure, slen- 
der with drooping shoulders, which he 
tried to straighten as he walked away, 
out into his starving India. The hot 
autumn days went by, the old priest’s 
daughter received scant portions from 
the neighbors. Her little heart was lone- 
ly and she often burned with fever. One 
day it came to her that she would go 
and find her brother. Had he not told 
her of the iron rails that made a road 
for a huge fire wagon? She would find 
this strange road and Baldev perhaps. 

It was a pathetic little figure that stole 
out of the village very early one morning, 
very thin with that unchildlike droop 
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to the shoulders; the fairer skin of the 
Brahmin was drawn tightly over her fine, 
sharp features; she was going into the 
unknown to find her brother. She found 
the iron rails which stretched across the 
plain till they disappeared in a streak 
of light behind a rocky hill that rose 
abruptly. She followed them with her 
little burning feet until she saw some 
large terra cotta colored buildings and 
a few white bungalows. It was Bina 
Station, though she could not read the 
letters of her own language that stared 
at her from a white board by the station. 
A coolie lounged on the platform and 
she asked for her brother. No one paid 
much attention to the miserable child 
trembling with hunger and fright. After 
awhile some one pointed out a large 
stone building in full view and said, 
“They are good to children there; go to 
them.” She walked on and found ad- 
mittance at once. No children were 
turned from that gate. She could scarce- 
ly speak to the missionary, who asked 
her kindly if she had any friends and 
what she wanted. “I have no one!” she 
said, all in a tremble. “And you are 
hungry, poor child. The Bai will give 
you food. Would you like to be cared 
for?” Tulsi was soon in charge of a lit- 
tle native woman, who was very busy 
with about a dozen other girls, some of 
them very tiny, but Tulsi did not eat 
that night. The next morning she help- 
ed make the bread and ate ravenously. 
There were preparations going on and 
before Tulsi came out of her wonder 
(she was told the children were all go- 
ing to a nice place together and Bonabai, 
the little woman, and her family were 
going too). She followed her new friends 
and with the other children was placed 
for the first time on a railway train. 
Some of the girls were frightened and 
cried. How the new kind of wagon 
shook and “spoke” in such a terrible 
way. It was still like a dream to Tulsi, 
from which she must waken, and yet the 
girls stayed with her, and they were all 
put off together at another red station, 
which they called “Mahoba.” Another 
friendly white face looked kindly upon 


her before an unfinished bungalow. A 
bed and food were given her and the 
girls were told this was to be their 
home. One little girl asked, “Shall we 
have food every day?” They sang a 
song at evening, which Tulsi had never 
before heard. It was about a new strange 
God and she liked it. It began, “Jesus 
has saved my life!” That night she lay 
and thought awhile. Where was Bal- 
dev? Should she ever find him now? 
This was a good place, her bedding and 
clothes were new. Baldev might be in 
need of what his little sister had in 
abundance. Perhaps the kind “Mama 
Jee” would give Baldev food and clothes 
too. Was Baldev hungry as she had 
been those hot days following the iron 
rails? She moved restlessly; perhaps the 
fever was coming on again. “Jesus has 
saved my life.” Jesus—Jesus—Jesus! 
She had never heard that name before, 
but it seemed to soothe her. She saw 
no images, no idols anywhere, and yet 
they sang in praise of their God; a gooa 
God who helped them across a dangerous 
river, who was very strong and who was 
a father to orphans. It rested her to 
think of “a father for orphans,” and she 
fell asleep. A few days passed, with 
plenty of food and kind words, but none 
knew what was going on the child’s 
heart. She was a quiet, reserved and 
seemingly languid child, but no one 
thought it strange that she seemed 
weary. One morning word was brought 
to the mission mother that Tulsi was 
gone. It was a new work, building was 
going on, there were abundant oppor- 
tunities for any one to get away who so 
wished. Having the girls at all was an 
anxiety, but who could refuse any refuge 
in those days of threatening famine! 
Weeks went by and the child did not re- 
turn, but one day a native policeman 
came, piloting along a little prodigal. 
When the mission mother saw the run- 
away her eyes filled with tears. Tulsi 
had been slender and pale before, but 
now she was a skeleton, and her hair 
was gone, her whole body neglected, and 
something like despair on her face. “Why 
did you runaway?” No answer, and it 
was years before we knew. She was ill 
and her strength did not come back. Dr. 
Durand took her to his hospital in Har- 
da and sent her back a different looking 
child. She never went away again, but 
was unlike the other children. She was 
the last of the older girls to become a 
Christian, and then her heart was too 
full of love and longing to be silent. She 
told her story to one who mothered her 
and why she had seemed discontented 
and ungrateful. “Now,” she said, “I 
pray that.though I may never see my 
brother if he still lives, he may find 
some one who will tell him of my 
Saviour.” 

We have never been able to trace him, 
the awful famine that followed has tak- 
en so many from every village. Tulsi is 
a tall, slender girl, who, though born 
of a caste that hates the sweeper-out 
caste does willingly as her share of the 
work the sweeping of the school chapel. 
With many “sisters” she goes on out of 
mists of unchildlike sorrow and want 
and even terror into the clear shining 
of the Light of the World. 
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JESUS’ WORK FOR HIS OWN COUN- 
TRY. 


What | Can Do for Mine. 
Topic March 27—Matt. 4:23-25; 
23: 23-37. 
E CAME unto his own, and his 
own received him not,” is the 
significant but sorrowful state- 
ment of John the Beloved. It is 
pathetic with heartbreak and burning. 
He came to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel. He had compassion on the 
multitude, for he had beheld them as 
sheep without a shepherd. And yet de 
epite all his love for his own, and his 
appeals, and the preaching of the Gospel 
of the Kingdom by his disciples, the 
nation rejected him. At first there “fol- 
lowed him great multitudes of people 
from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and 
from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and 
from beyond Jordan.” But the populace 
is always fickle. Jesus told them the 
simple truth when he said, “Ye followed 
me, not because ye saw the signs, but 
because ye did eat of the loaves and 
fishes and were filled.” And the problem 
of the loaves and fishes is still a serious 
one in all efforts to evangelize and spirit- 
ualize the masses. It is not the problem 
of the slums, alone, but of the vast bulk 
of mankind—temporal things still blind 
the soul to the spiritual and the etheral. 
It is this fact of mammonism that makes 
the evangelization of our own country 
supremely difficult, and yet supremely 
important. Here in the United States is 
the conflict between the Gospel of Grace 
and the god of this world—greed, with 
all the vile and vicious effects of this 
well-nigh universal passion for gain, to 
be found in all its intensity. We are in 
the crisis of the centuries—the same old 
conflict, reinforced by the exaggerated 
materialism of this age. Perhaps no 
other era of the world’s history has been 
so overwhelmingly materialistic as this 
in which we live, and in our own favored 
country. The fact that we are especially 
favored, in manifold ways, increases our 
canger and multiplies our responsibili- 
ties. We are set in the forefront of the 
battle, not for bread, but for brother- 
hood. The solemn crisis of this twen- 
tieth century is upon us. And we must 
choose between bread and brotherhood. 
The question is, shall we narrow life 
down to the bread alone basis, and de- 
grade the great idea and ideal of broth- 
erhood to that basis also, or shall we 
exalt the conception of brotherhood to 
include the spiritual and eternal things. 
The union that we need to-day is 
THE UNLON OF CHRIST'S OWN 
to emphasize the spiritual suprem- 
acies. Without this better idea and 
ideal of brotherhood, I fear the is- 
sue of the conflict between com- 
bined capital and organized labor. Only 
the conception of brotherhood embodied 
in the Golden Rule, and exemplified in 
the union of all God’s people to evangel- 


Matt. 


ize and educate and elevate the masses 
and classes, to unify their sympathies 
2nd interests, and spiritualize their as- 
pirations, to direct and control their 
moral energies, can bring abiding good, 
the plenty of his providence, his mercy 
and his peace unto all the people. And 
now is the day of grace, of duty and of 
destiny for us and ours. 


Ghe BIBLE SCHOOL 


By CARLOS C. ROWLISON 











LESSON I., APRIL 3—JESUS VISITS 
TYRE AND SIDON. 
Jesus’ Universalism. 
HY was Jesus not narrow and 
provincial? He seems never to 
have gone beyond the strictest 
limits of Palestine except on 
this little journey. And what a limited 
view of the great world beyond he had 
here! Yet he is the most cosmopolitan 
of men. His religion is suited for every 
nation quite as much as for Israel. His 
message and life are the satisfaction of 
every heart. How can these things be 
possible to one with his limited horizon? 
They were possible because Jesus was 
one with the eternal God. Recognizing 
only the one God who lives in all his 
universe, and that the essential charac- 
teristic of God is Fatherhood—his love— 
Jesus could not but perceive the kinship 
of all mankind. And so he was able to 
found a universal religion, a religion of 
universal love, which claims and must 
finally receive the homage of every 
heart. 
A Home Missionary. 

And yet what an intense love he had 
for his own people. His ministry was 
to them and he never ran away from his 
duty nor wished for a larger field. Here 
is a great lesson for our restlessness. 
Who of us is not neglecting his duty 
while longing for the larger opportunity. 
We unfit ourselves for our real work by 
spending our time in regrets that our life 
is so circumscribed. The large city ap- 
peals to us, and so we rush off from the 
small communities to the cities, forget- 
ting that Jesus and Peter and John 
came from obscure localities. Emerson 
and Hawthorne and Thoreau and many 
other of our greatest Americans lived in 
a little Massachusetts village. It is bet- 
ter to have a part in shaping the char 
acter of an Abraham Lincoln than to 
enjoy all the flurry and “opportunities” 
of a cosmopolitan community. That is 
to say, the true disciple of Christ will 
be a great lover of his own and be faith- 
ful to the humble duties which often 
seem so arduous and so unrewarding. 

To the Unemployed. 

What a demand the world makes upon 
the man who can satisfy its needs! The 
man who has nothing to contribute to 
the world’s betterment is out of employ- 
ment. But the man who equips himself 
to alleviate the world’s sufferings, to 
bring enlightenment instead of the 
world’s ignorance, who feeds the hungry, 
and so does the world’s work, marvels 


that there can be any idle hands. Jesus 
found no rest in a strange land. The 
multitudes followed him to the moun- 
tains when he sought a few hours of 
quietness with his disciples. Fill your 
life full of service for your fellows and 
the world will keep you busy. 


Ghe PRAYER- MEETING 


By SILAS JONES 











LOVE FOR THE BRETHREN. 


Yopic March 29-April 1—John 13:34-35; 

1 Pet. 1:17-25—The Newness of Love. 

OVE has had a new meaning 
since Jesus lived among men. 
Men had loved their wives and 
ween Children and friends before the 
tume of Jesus. They had experienced 
the joy of denying themselves for the 
sake of those whom they held dear to 
themselves. To them had come the an- 
guish of defeated love. Yet Jesus could 
say, “A new commandment I give unto 
you.” The words were not new, but 
there was a new meaning in them. The 
meaning was put into the words by the 
life of the Lord. Never had it been re- 
vealed to the sons of men that there was 
such love as that which came to earth in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth. Since 
the time of Jesus it has been the desire 
of his disciples to know the riches of 
their Master’s love. There is always 
something new to learn. The saints and 
heroes of the church have much to teach 
us concerning the love which passes un- 
derstanding, but they have not the last 
word to speak. For our Lord is ever 
making fresh disclosures of himself to 
bis faithful ones and every fresh dis- 
closure adds to our knowledge of love. 
The Standard of Love. 

How much shall I love my brethren? 
Shall I ask what other followers of the 
Lord have done and from them learn 
the strength of Christian feeling? I may 
do this if I select as my teachers those 
whose lives are most unselfish. I cannot 
very well learn the truth of Christianity 
without the help of the man who makes 
an honest effort to do the will of Christ. 
But there is danger that I shall be found 
excusing myself because I know some 
one who has not done as well as I have 
done. I may feel at liberty to withhold 
my sympathy from some one for whom 
Christ died if I look to men as examples 
in all things. Instead of the generous 
feeling that goes out in words of en- 
couragement and correction and in deeds 
of helpfulness, there may be the cool 
calculation of selfishness. I can save 
myself from the toils of selfishness if I 
get my inspiration from the Master. I 
must ask whether he would have no 
hope for the person whom I am about 
to deny my sympathy. 

The Witnessing Power of Love. 

Everywhere members of our churches 
are asking how the church may win the 
multitudes to Christ. They inquire after 
the most successful methods. They often 
send for an evangelist whose fame has 

(Continued on page 298.) 
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Bible Study Union Notes 


Blakeslee Old Testament Biographical 
Lessons for 1904. ¢ rig. 1208, By Babe prody 








Lesson for April 3—Moses the Liberator 
—israel’s Departure from Egypt— 
Scripture Section, Ex. 12:37—15:21. 





1. HISTORICAL NOTES. 





By Dean Frank K. Sanders, D. D., Yale 
University. 





The Real Deliverer. 
HE keynote of the story of the 
exodus is the deliverance of the 
children of Israel by Jehovah. 
’ To the nation in after genera- 
tions it was no happy combination of 
circumstances nor a carefully formulated 
scheme originated and executed by 
Moses that set the Israelites free to 
wander where they would, but the delib- 
erate exhibition of divine forethought 
and energy. It is natural for us in an 
age which insists upon knowing the im- 
mediate causes of every achievement to 
turn our attention to the human actors 
and to the actual sequence of events. The 
Hebrew mind was satisfied with the as- 
surance that the directive personality 
was God. Upon this glorious theme their 
writers poured out their souls in ecstasy. 
The deliverance was a divine affair, the 
triumph of Jehovah over the power of 
Egypt’s gods. Any such contest seems 
absurd to us of to-day, when we give it 
real consideration, for there were no 
Egyptian gods with any such power. 
But those who lived in the age of Moses 
believed fully in the existence and local 
importance of Egypt’s gods. It seemed 
to them that Jehovah had won a great 
victory over these gods, and both those 
who participated in the deliverance and 
those who came after vied in expres- 
sions of grateful praise. 
The Song of Moses. 

This is well illustrated by the dramatic 
poem of the fifteenth chapter of Exodus. 
It makes glad acknowledgment of Jeho- 
vah’s might, put forth to deliver and 
protect his people, so significant an ex- 
hibition of his purpose and power that 
those who oppose their execution may 
well tremble, whether individuals or peo- 
ples. “Who is like unto thee, O Jehovah, 
among the gods? Who is like thee, glori- 
ous in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders?”  (15:11.) 

The Passover. 

The formal expression by the Israelit- 
ish nation in after generations of this 
gratitude was at the feast of the Pass- 
over. Most students think that the Pass- 
over memorial feast was the transforma- 
tion and appropriation of an earlier peo- 
ple’s feast, which was itself of the great- 
est popularity and significance. A corre- 
sponding appropriation and reinterpreta- 
tion for religious ends of an earlier cus- 
tom is found in circumcision, which did 
not originate with the Israelites, but 
was given a special significance among 
them. 





The Route of the Exodus. 

Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull’s study of 
the Biblical data relating to this jour- 
ney toward the desert in the appendix to 
“Kadesh-barnea” has never been sur- 


passed in clearness and acute sugges- 
tion. The historical facts are obscured 
by the blending in chapters 13 to 15 of 
several accounts of the deliverance, each 


like the first three Gospel accounts of 
the life of Jesus, from a distinct point of 
view. They sum up into a speedy as- 
sembling of the Israelites at a rendez- 
vous; their advance to the border of 


Egypt; a delay, due either to a change ~ 


of plan (13:17) or to the difficulty of 
finding a practical passageway unguarded 
by the line of fortresses which the Egyp- 
tian sovereigns in those days of menace 
from the East maintained; the determi- 
nation of Pharaoh to follow and reclaim 
them, and the overtaking of the Israel- 
ites by the Egyptian forces at the very 
edge of the water barrier. 
The Crossing of the Sea. 

The oldest testimony to the passage 
of the Israelites out of Egyptian bondage 
into the freedom of the desert is given 
by the poem in Exodus 15. This testifies 
to the marvelous escape of the people 
led by Moses in a way which pointed 
cirectly to God’s immediate aid, and to 
a corresponding disaster which befell 
the troops of Egypt. The prose narra- 
tives blended in chapter 14 indicate that 
en opportunity to cross the water barrier 
came unexpectedly and that the Israel- 
ites were able to take advantage of it, 
while the army perished. It is quite im- 
possible for any one at the present day 
to determine exactly what happened. 
The actual deliverance, however, is the 
most important fact. The Israelites did 
get free, because Jehovah gave them 
timely help. This they never forgot. It 
became a great upbuilding, soul-stirring 
theme, which may be traced in the re- 
ligious thinking of their representative 
men. Like the missionary outlook and 
impulse of the present age, the demon- 
stration of divine goodness and great- 
ness through this great deliverance sus- 
tained and stimulated the inner religious 
life of Israel. 


Il. EXPOSITORY NOTES. 





By Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D., 
Northfield, Mass. 

This study introduces us to a new 
period in the history of the Hebrew 
people. The bondage of their slavery is 
broken, and they are no longer a sub- 
servient people. The great theocratic 
ideal is now being realized, and in its 
first stages manifested to other nations. 
A nation of six hundred thousand men, 
besides women and children, is seen here 
under the direct government of God, the 
King of kings. It is a wonderful spec- 
tacle, and these first movements are 
radiant in their revelation of the splen- 
dor of such a government. The people 
themselves are revealed in all their 
weakness and imperfection. God is man- 
ifested in his majesty and wisdom. Moses 
is seen in all the strength resulting 
from his long preparation. Supreme in- 
terest attaches to the vision of God. Let 
us therefore first consider that vision, 
glancing in conclusion at Moses and the 
people. 

The Great King Jehovah. 

Immediately the nation has left Egypt 
itself, God asserts his sovereignty over 
them and arranges that the sense of it 
shall be kept alive by the institution of 
a feast to be annually observed in com- 
memoration of the fact that he deliv- 


ered them, and by claiming as specially 
devoted to himself the first born of man 
and beast. These are sacramental sym- 
bols of the relation of the nation to 
himself, and it is of special interest to 
note that the feast is arranged as an 
object lesson for the children of coming 
generations, in order that by explaining 
its meaning the fathers may pass on the 
great and all important truth. The 
King is seen as directing the moments of 
the nation with great wisdom and irre- 
sistible power. 

The circuitous route of their march- 
ing has a meaning. They are not taken 
the near way through the Philistines’ 
country, because they are unprepared 
for war, and fear might take possession 
of them. They are led into a place of 
apparent danger in order that their har- 
dened and brutal foe may be brought to 
destruction. The picture of the two 
hosts and the two kings is full of color 
and of fire. It presents on the one hand 
the splendidly equipped forces ot Pha- 
raoh with all the signs and sounds of 
worldly strength, and on the other the 
poor crowd of escaped slaves led and 
guarded by the mystic majesty of the 
pillar of cloud and fire. 

The vengeance of Jehovah in the de- 
struction of the Egyptians is seen mov- 
ing with irresistible force, infinite pre- 
cision and poetic justice. No wonder 
that poetry and song celebrated the glor- 
ious triumph, for the whole movement 
manifests the glory of God, and the abso- 
lute safety and unconquerable strength 
of a God-governed people. 

The Nation. 

Apart from the King how weak and 
contemptible these people are, crying 
cut in panic-stricken fear and rebellious 
murmuring in the first place of peril, and 
joining in the song of glad triumph with- 
in so short a space! Yet it is well to 
remember how slavery debases any peo- 
ple. The supreme value of the whole 
history of the Hebrews is not that of the 
revelation of the greatness of a people, 
but that of the greatness of God as a 
King; and their very failure does but 
serve as a background to throw into 
brighter relief the divine glory. 

Moses. 

The strength of Moses is seen in his 
attitude toward the people and toward 
God. Toward them he is calm, dignified 
and confident. In the presence of God 
he is anxious, submissive and obedient. 
His fear was not manifest to the crowd. 
It was expressed in his cry to his Goa. 
The triumph of such relationship to God 
and man on the part of this appointed 
leader is expressed in the great anthem 
of praise which followed the deliverance 
through the sea. It is unmatched as a 
stately expression of dignified triumph 
and vindicated trust. 

Learn. 

How essential it is to be comprehen- 
sive in our outlook—God, the nation, its 
leaders. Omit God, and we lose sight 
of the divine purpose in human life. Too 
often this is our mistake. The people 
inspire no hope, and the leaders are 
powerless against national weakness and 
temper. Look at finite weakness through 
infinite power, and there will be move- 

(Continued on page 290.) 
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Among the New Books 








The Brook in the Pasture, by John H. 
Elliott. The Winona Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; 25c. 

This is a devotional study of the Twen- 
ty-third Psalm. The thoughts are pure; 
the style is chaste and clean; the print- 
ing and binding are beautiful. Those who 
are making a collection of devotional 
books and all who love the Shepherd 
Psalm should have this exquisite little 
volume. 





The Divine Processional, by David 
Wortman, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
Chicago, has been received. 

This poem, so deep in religious feel- 
ing and so clear in scientific insight, de- 
serves a more careful review than we 
can give it without a second reading. We 
quote here only a few lines from the au- 
thor’s introduction. “This undertaking 
differs from the Reliques (a former poem 
by the same author) in motif and form. 
The former assumed the spiritual atti- 
tude of the reader, and without argu- 
ment sought to interpret this and de- 
velop that which is richest in personal 
experience and hope. The present poem 
is a bolder hazard. The author believes 
that the age with all its enthusiasm in 
scientific and religious inquiry demands 
a certain religious treatment of the mod- 
ern knowledges and a certain scientific 
treatment of the best religious thought 
and passion. The Divine Processional is 
the result of years of rich religious ex- 
perience and ripe scientific study. 





American Problems, by Joseph A. 
Vance. The Winona Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago; price, 75 cents net. 

The table of contents alone should 
awaken interest in this solid book of 
over two hundred and fifty pages: The 
Negro, The Labor Question, The Liquor 
Question, etc. In the discussion of these 
and other important problems Mr. Vance 
appeals to facts. His style is clear, his 
language vigorous and his treatment fair. 
In treating the negro he says the prob- 
lem is distinctly national. Colorado and 
Ohio have their lynchings as well as 
Mississippi and Texas. Illinois and New 
York have their race riots as well as 
Alabama and Georgia. Selecting two 
competent students of the negro prob- 
lem Mr. Wilcox of Massachusetts and 
Mr. Winston of North Carolina, he finds 
they both arrived at the following con- 
clusions: 1. The negro is:the most 
criminal element of our popuiation, be- 
ing three times as criminal as the na- 
tive white and one and one-half times 
as criminal as the foreign white popu- 
lation. 2. The negro is constantly in- 
creasing in criminality, being more crim- 
inal as a free man than as a slave and 
one-third more criminal in 1890 than in 
1880. 3. The negro is more than three 
times as criminal in the North as in 
the South, and the negroes who can read 
and write furnish a larger per cent of 
criminals than the illiterate, a thing 
which is true of no other element of our 
population. Showing the futility of try- 
ing to suave the negro by giving him a 
few scraps of social privileges and a 
classical education. Mr. Vance says: 
“Proceeding on the supposition that the 
negro was only a white man with a black 


skin, it was argued that all the negro 
needed was a white man’s higher edu- 
cation and social privileges. Those who 
knew the negro most intimately were 
skeptical about this, but many monied 
philanthropists insisted on it strenuous- 
ly, and so we took to it as a nation. The 
effort was made on a magnificent scale. 
According to the reports of Commis- 
sioner Harris for 1896-7, the South since 
1870 has spent one hundred million dol- 
lars of its tax money on the negro’s ed- 
ucation, and northern philanthropists 
and the United States government have 
together spent an equal amount since 
1861. But with what results? We _ re- 
duced the negro’s illiteracy, but we al- 
lowed him to increase in crime, ‘an em- 
inently religious animal,’ to use the lan- 
guage of a northern philanthropist, ‘ut- 
terly devoid of morality.’” The writer 
of “American Problems” treats the La- 
bor Problem, the Liquor Problem, the 
Municipal Problem, the Vice Problem in 
a similarly vigorous and careful man- 
ner as he treats the Negro Problem. Our 
friends both North and South should 
read this book. Both the laborer and the 
capitalist should read it. The Christian 
Century Company will furnish it upon 
receipt of price which is very reasonable 
for such a large book. 





Christ’s Boys and Girls, H. D. Jenkins. 
The Winona Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill, price 25 cents. 

This is another of the Inner Circle 
Series, a beautiful series of books for 
Christian people. The key to this thought- 
ful little book, which treats a most vital 
question, is expressed in one sentence, 
“Youth is not a time of drifting, it is a 
period of decisions, and many a child of 
ten is giving to moral problems more 
thought than most parents at fifty.” We 
commend this book on the religious na- 
ture of the boys and girls to Sunday- 
school teachers as well as to preachers 
and parents. 

THE CHURCH AND THE PRESS. 
(Continued from page 286.) 
promise as was enacted in Chicago’s 
council at 11 p. m. that evening. But 
there is a sensationalism—I think the 
“yellow press” is a term that might be 
retained to describe it—that merits the 
severest condemnation of the church and 
of every man who has a respect for 
decency, and that kind of a press is 
exemplified in Chicago. I gladly testify 
to some points of merit in it. But a 
man with a healthy appetite does not 
relish a meal when a portion of the meat 
is tainted, some of the vegetables 
seorched and his dessert turned sour, 
however good the soup may be or the 
fish well cooked. And when one editor 
will take what is known in newspaper 
language as a bulletin and amplify, be- 
cause they refer to a divorce case, its 
few lines of little importance into sev- 
eral columns, continued from day to day 
and illustrated, so that it becomes one 
of the most prominent “features” of his 
journal, and will print page after page, 
day by day, of news and pictures that 
keep alive and whet the appetite for a 
brutality that is not permitted by law 
in most parts of the United States, I care 


ee 


not how much he may rail at the 
or the Russians for Kisheneff ae 
beria, or print cartoons about the dager 
of whisky-drinking and other things | 
may approve of, a newspaper man with 
so much of his ideal debased is not the 
kind of a man I want to see in the 
presidential chair. 

I am no politician, but my grandfather 
won a striking victory for his party 
when he became the Democratic gover. 
nor of the strong Republican state of 
Ohio. He won because he stood for high 
ideals. Will a great national party go 
belittle itself as to nominate a man for 
the highest office in the gift of the most 
enlightened people in the world because 
he has a rich mine, several newspapets, 
some admittedly good qualities and 
“plenty of cheek’? 

(To be Continued.) 





SCHOOL WORK IN BILASPUR, INDIA, 
(Continued from page 285.) 

She passed the fourth standard in the 
school and also was a faithful attendant 
in the Sunday school and twice received 
a certificate for having passed the All- 
India Sunday school examination. She 
now writes. expressing her thanks for 
the instruction given her, and asks that 
she be remembered in prayer. She 
writes: “I pray every day that the Father 
may increase my faith and that I may 
walk in his way.” She also asks that 
the S. S. quarterly be sent to her so that 
she may prepare to return for the next 
examination in July. There are other 
cases similar to this one of which space 
forbids mention. Can any one doubt that 
the seed sown is taking root and that 
the future shall see a rich harvest? 

I have spoken only of the Chata school. 
Besides this, there is the Gol Bazaar 
school, located near the market place, 
where about fifty girls, all from Hindoo 
or Mohammedan homes, are in regular 
attendance. And in the villages Sukri 
and Bodhri, five miles distant, schools 
are conducted for both boys and girls, 
the total enrollment in the two places 
being about two hundred. In all the 
schools Bible instruction is given regu- 
larly and those who remain long enough 
become quite familiar with the Bible 
stories and much of the Word is com- 
mitted to memory. 

Pray that we who have the work in 
our hands may be guided in all things by 
him who called a little child unto him. 
As he taught one of his greatest lessons 
with that child, so may we through the 
children help to redeem India. 

Bilaspur, India, Feb. 9, 1904. 





BIBLE STUDY UNION NOTES. 
(Continued from page 289.) 
ment and rhythm in the march, order in 
place of chaos, an invincible army in- 
stead of a rabble. 

Do not reverse the method of Moses in 
cealing with discouragements. Moses 
never faltered before the people, no 
word of doubt escaped his lips. What- 
ever he felt in that respect went straight 
into the ears of God. Let faith speak to 
men. 





The Richmond Avenue Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., will support Frank Garrett at 
Nankin, China, in the future. Brother 
Garrett is one of the strongest evange 
lists in China. 
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THE BELITTLER. 

Beware of people who are constantly 
belittling others, finding flaws and de- 
fects in their characters, or slyly insin- 
uating that they are not quite what they 
ought to be. Such persons are danger- 
ous, and not to be trusted... A disparag- 
ing mind is a limited, rutty, unhealthy 
mind. It can neither see nor acknowledge 
good in others. It is a jealous mind; it 
is positively painful to it to hear others 
spoken well of, praised, or commended 
for any virtue or good point. If it can- 
not deny the existence of the alleged 
good, it will seek to minimize it by a 
malicious “if,” or “but,” or try in some 
other way to throw a doubt on.the char- 
acter of the person praised. 

A large, healthy, normal mind will see 
the good in another much more quickly 
than the evil, but a narrow, belittling 
mind has an eye only for faults—for the 
unlovely and the crooked. The clean, the 
beautiful, the true and the magnanimous 
are too large for its vision. It delights 
in tearing down or destroying, but it is 
incapable of upbuilding. 


Whenever you hear a person trying to 
belittle another, discard him from your 
list of friends, unless you can help him 
to remedy his fault. Do not flatter your- 
self that those who tell you of the fail- 
ings of other people, and criticize and 
hold them up to ridicule, will not treat 
you in the same way when an opportunity 
presents itself. Such people are incapa- 
ble of true friendship, for true friendship 
helps, instead of hinders; it never ex- 
poses the weak point in a friend’s char- 
acter, or suffers any one to speak ill of 
him. 

One of the finest fruits of culture is 
the power to see the man or woman 
God has made in his own image, and not 
the one who is scarred by faults and de- 
ficiencies. It is only the generous, loving 
soul who ever attains to this degree of 
culture. It is only the broad, charitable, 
magnanimous, great-hearted man or 
woman who is blind to the defects of 
others, and enlarges their good qualities. 

An opportunity of associating with 
people who see the best instead of the 
worst in us is far, far more to us than 





an opportunity to make money. It in- 
creases a hundredfold our power to devel- 
op noble characters.—O. S. Marden in 
Success. 





IN EARNEST. 

When Dr. Duff, the great Scotch mis- 
sionary, came home after his life work 
in India, a crowded meeting was held in 
Edinburgh to hear him on the claims 
of India upon the Christian church. For 
two hours and a half the old man went 
on, holding the audience by his elo- 
quence. Then he fainted, and was car- 
ried out of the hall. Presently he came 
to and asked: “Where am I? What was 
I doing?” In a moment memory re 
turned, and he said, “Take me back; |! 
must finish my speech.” “You will kill 
yourself if you do,” said his friends. “I 
shall die if I don’t,” exclaimed the old 
man. They took him back. The whole 
meeting arose, many in tears. His 
strength failed, and he could not rise, 
but gathering himself up for one final 
effort, he said, “Fathers of Scotland, have 
you any more sons for India? I have 
spent my life there, and my life is gone; 
but if there are no young men to go, I 
will go back myself, and lay my bones 
there, that the people may know there 
is one man in Christian Britain who is 
ready to die for India.” 





A HEBRE W MOTHER 





The rose was in rich bloom on Sharon’s plain 
When a young mother, with her first-born, thence 
Went up to Zion; for the boy was vow’d 

Unto the temple’s service. By the hand 

She led him, and her silent soul, the while, 

Oft as the dewy laughter of his eye 

Met her sweet serious glance, rejoiced to think 
That aught so pure, so beautiful, was hers, 

To bring before her God. So pass’d they on 

O’er Judah’s hills; and whereso’er the leaves 

Of the broad sycamore made sounds at noon, 
Like lulling raindrops, or the olive boughs, 

With their cool dimness, cross’d the sultry blue 
Of Syria’s heaven, she paused that he might rest; 
Yet from her own meek eyelids chased the sleep 
That weigh’d their dark frings down, to sit and watch 
The crimson deepening o’er his cheek’s repose, 

As at a red flower’s heart. And where a fount 
Lay, like a twilight star, midst palmy shades, 
Making its green bank gems along the wild, 
There, too, she linger’d, from the diamond wave 
Drawing bright water for his rosy lips, 

And softly parting clusters of jet curls 

To bathe his brow. At last the fane was reached, 
The earth’s one sanctuary—and rapture hush’d 

Her bosom, as before her, through the day, 

It rose, a mountain of white marble, steep’d 

In light like flaming gold. But when that hour 
Waned in the farewell moment, when the boy 
Lifted through rainbow gleaming tears his eyes 
Beseechingly to hers, and half in fear, 

Turn’d from the white-robed priest, and round her arm 
Clung even as joy clings—the deep spring-tide 
Of nature then swell’d high, and o’er her child 
Bending, her soul broke forth in ming‘cd sounds 
Of weeping and sad song. “Alas!” she cried— 


“Alas! my boy, thy gentle grasp is on me. 

The bright tears quiver in thy pleading cyes; 
And now fond thoughts arise, 

And silver cords again to earth have won me, 

And like a vine thou claspest my full heart— 
How shall I hence depart? 


“How the lone paths retrace where thou wert playing 
So late, along the mountains, at my side? 


And I in joyous pride, 
By every place of flowers my course delaying, 
Wove, e’en as pearls, the lilies round thy hair, 
Beholding thee so fair! 


“And oh! the home whence thy bright smile hath parted, 
Will it not seem as if the sunny day 
Turn’d from its door away, 
While through its chambers wandering, weary-hearted, 
I languish for thy voice, which past me still 
Went like a singing rill? 


“Under the palm-trees thou no more shalt meet me, 
When from the fount at evening I return, 

With the full water-urn; 
Nor will thy sleep’s low dove-like breathings greet me, 
As ‘midst the silence of the stars I wake, 

And watch for thy dear sake. 


“And thou, will slumber’s dewy cloud fall round thee, 
Without thy mother’s hand to smooth thy bed? 

Wilt thou not vainly spread 
Thine arms, when darkness as a veil hath wound thee, 
To fold my neck, and lift up, in thy fear, 

A cry which none shall hear? 


“What have I said, my child? Will He not hear thee 

Who the young ravens hearest from their nest? 

Shall He not guard thy rest? 

And in the hush of holy midnight near thee 

Breathe o’er thy soul and fill its dreams with joy? 
Thou shalt sleep soft, my boy. 


“I give thee to God—the God that gave thee, 
A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart! 
And, precious as thou art, 
And pure as the dew of Hermon, Heshall have thee, 
My own, my beautiful, my undefiled! 
And thou shalt be His child. 


“Therefore, farewell! I go—my soul may fai] me, 
As the heart panteth for the water-brooks, 
Yearning for thy sweet looks. 
But thou, my first-born, droop not, nor bewail me: 
Thou in the Shadow of the Rock shalt dwell, 
The Rock of Strength. Farewell.” 
—Selected. 
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An Easter Offerin 





By Erie 
Waters 








ET us give the calla lily, Essie; 
it is simply perfect, with two 
large blossoms and the bud un- 
folding; it will look so pure and 
loveiy in the chancel. Easter would not 
seem like Easter without our offering. 
Besides—it seems silly—but we would 
not like it known that we cannot afford 
to buy flowers this year.” 

The sisters were talking in the twi- 
light—a habit pleasant in itself and rest- 
ful to tired eyes, to say nothing of a wise 
economy of gas-light. They were alone 
in the world, and growing gray together. 
Agnes, the invalid, lay on a couch, and 
Esther sat on a low seat beside her. 

“Give the calla, Agnes—your treas- 
ured lily! I cannot. Oh! I cannot!” 

“Why, Essie, Essie! What is it?” and 
the thin hand reached out to touch the 
form beside her, now shaken with heavy 
sobs. It amazed her to see her strong, 
self-reliant sister break down so utterly, 
and gave her the sensation of alarm that 
one feels on seeing a strong man weep. 

“Essie, don’t, dear—to cry over a lily!” 

But Bsther’s tears had a deeper source, 
and would not be stayed; for the well of 
trouble had been filling for years, drop 
by drop, and this winter—a winter never 
to be forgotten—had tried these women 
almost beyond endurance. It was the in- 
valid’s turn to be strong and comforting, 
and presently, with a mighty effort, 
Esther composed herself. 

“How selfish | am—it is my stupid 
pride,” she murmured. 

“You are tired out, and no wonder; 
and, queerly enough, just when your 
courage is failing, a great surging hope 
has been with me all day, that Easter 
is to bring us some good fortune.” 

“Where it is to come from puzzles 
me,” said Esther. 

“As if to help it on,” added Agnes, 
“the doctor told me to-day that he thinks 
I will get well now, and be stronger 
than for the last ten years. I am so 
thankful to think that I may not be such 
a burden.” 

“Never a burden, Agnes, never a bur- 
den, dearest.” 

“And the doctor said—but that I knew 
full well—that your care had done far 
more than his skill.” So they comforted 
each other as only the loving can, and 
agreed to give their lily. 

Pride and poverty were strong forces 
in the lives of these two gentle women— 
pride that hurt no one; pride that kept 
their honor bright and would not owe 
a penny nor ask a favor. They were not 
quite of this generation—not trained to 
fight the world—and when on the death 
of their father they found themselves 
with a smal] and shrinking income, they 
simplified their way of living, and learned 
to live within their means, denying them- 
selves many comforts and luxuries, but 
finding it hardest of all to curtail their 
hospitalities, church dues and charities, 
certain of which they continued at a cost 
unguessed by those about them. 

Clever, accomplished, refined and dain- 
ty in all their ways, their little home 
was still a pleasant meeting place for 
many friends, and Agnes, being a self- 
forgetful invalid, with a store of mirth 
and sympathy, was sought by many a 
young creature for counsel and encour- 
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agement. This winter, however, she had 
suffered acutely, so in spite of an old 
compact between the sisters that nothing 
should be concealed, Esther was obliged 
to hide from the sick one the great 
anxiety that beset her. Heretofore they 
had laughed over the little economies and 
met them cheerfully, but this year—the 
winter of the coal famine—had drawn 
largely on their bank account, for Agnes 
must be kept warm at any cost, and, to 
make matters worse, the income was 
smaller and the necessaries of life un- 
usually dear. And so the invalid in her 
warm rooms never knew that her pa- 
tient, loving sister was suffering from 
actual want. The poor soul was grow- 
ing desperate, for a dread of falling ill 
herself had come upon her, and she 
prayed in agony that she might live to 
protect the helpless one. She had thought 
at Christmas that the worst had come. 
Going to the church to help pack the 
baskets for the poor, and take her con- 
tribution, she was horrified to find her- 
self almost coveting some of the good 
things for Agnes. 

“I hope we have chosen the really 
needy this time,” said one of the ladies. 
“You remember that undeserving Mrs. 
Brown received seven turkeys last year 
from different sources. Dear me! I dare 
say the very ones who need help most 
are so proud that they would starve rath- 
er than ask for it.” 

The day before Easter Sunday, Esther, 
with the aid of a small boy, took the 
lily to the church, where one of her favor- 
ite young friends, Mona Marvin, was di- 
recting the decorations. 

“Agnes sends you her calla, with her 
love.” 

“She may lend it to us,” said the girl, 
“and it will go back safely. How gen- 
erous of her to spare it; it will look so 
lovely.” 

Later, when Mona had finished her 
task, she paused to take a last look at 
the chancel. The church itself, with its 
noble proportions, its dark wood-work 
and the colored windows of great beauty, 
made a fitting background for the fresh 
living glory of God’s choicest gifts—the 
flowers. A haze floated high above, and 
from the rose-window in the west a shaft 
of sunlight fell on altar, buds and blos- 
soms. 

Mona herself, in her pure, fresh beauty, 
wearing an expression in which rever- 
ence, love and joy blended, looked not 
unlike a fair, slender lily. So, at least, 
thought Sydney Stirling, who stood spell- 
bound, after quietly closing the church 
door. He and Mona were engaged, and 
being on a short visit to the city, he had 
come to walk home with her. Going up 
to the chancel, he joined her, and ad- 
mired her work. Lingering beside Agnes’ 
lily in the quaint old jar, he said: 

“This is not from a greenhouse—this 
plant has a history, I am sure.” 

“You are right, Sydney; it was sent 
by two women who are my ideal of what 
ladies should be. I wish you knew my 
old ladies. Their faces are like deli- 
cately-cut cameos, and all their ways are 
gentle, noble, fine; and under it all, dear, 
I believe there is a tragedy. I could not 
even hint it to any one but you; and I 
believe in my heart that this offering is 





only another page in the story of self 
denial, if not of suffering. They hays 
always brought cut flowers. before. 

may be actually in want, and no ong 
dare hurt their pride by offering help.” 

“Have they lived here long?” 

“Oh, yes. They are old residentg 
Their father was a fine old man—wealthy, 
generous and kind.” 

“Perhaps they could help me to fing 
some people I am trying to trace for 4 
client of mine; they could remember the 
old settlers. I went to the house they 
lived in twenty years ago, but the people 
could give me no information.” 

“Come with me on Sunday afternoon,” 
said the girl. “They want to meet my 
Sydney, and you can ask them then.” 

So, on Sunday afternoon they found 
themselves in the tiny drawing room, 
where the sisters welcomed them with 
old-time courtesy. 

“I've brought Sydney to see you, Miss 
Essie,” she said, and then introduced 
“Miss Agnes Smith,” but in the confusion 
of voices he did not hear the surname, 
Mona chatted with the invalid, and he 
and the older woman were soon talking 
like old friends. 

“I suppose you have seen many changes 
in this big city,” he said. 

“Oh, yes; we remember it when it was 
a small town, and everybody knew every- 
body.” 

“Do you recollect a Mr. Gordon Leslie 
Smith?” he asked, “and do you know if 
he or his children are living?” 

Esther paused a moment, then opened 
the big family Bible on the table at her 
elbow, pointing to the fily-leaf, where he 
reac in clear, firm handwriting the name 
he sought. 

“He was my father,” the woman said 
softly, “and has been dead for many 
years; and of a large family, Agnes and 
I are the last.” 

“Do you remember Johnny White—a 
boy in your father’s office?” 

“Yes, indeed, he was a great favorite 
of father’s who expected great things of 
him, but we have heard nothing of him 
for many years.” 

Agnes, and Mona, too, were listening 
now. 

“You will like to hear of him again,” 
said Sydney. “I came from him to seek 
you. Mona, in speaking of you, always 
said ‘Miss Esther’ or ‘Miss Agnes,’ but 
your lily has led me, as through it ! 
heard of you. Your father’s prediction 
came true, but Mr. White told me—what 
you have not mentioned—that his suc- 
cess was due wholly to the start in life 
which your father gave him; that, an 
orphan boy, he took him into his business 
office, watched over him, gave the boy 
a man’s friendship, a man’s trust, brought 
him into his house and let him feel the 
blessedness of a home, and the motherli- 
ness of one who through life had been 
to him the type of all that is perfect in 
noble womanhood.” 

The man’s voice softened as he went 
on speaking. The sisters’ heads bent low 
to hear. 

“He bade me tell you—if I found the 
‘Essie’ and ‘Agnes’ with whom he played 
when they were babies and he an awk- 
ward lad—that if his dear old friends 
had passed away, he would feel that as 
some people’s ships never come home, 
or his had come home too late, for the 
dream of his life had been to see them 

(Continued on page 296.) 
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CHAPTER XX.—Continued. 


N the weeks following, in which 
it came to pass that Father 
Norman appeared very often in 
the Herendean home, and soon 
in the character of Eunice’s suitor, he 
and Mary had met always in friendly 
fashion and found many common inter- 
ests: but until to-night, whether by ac- 
cident or by Mary’s intention, they had 
never been left alone together. 

Norman threw himself now into a 
leather study chair and exclaimed with 
a long breath: 

“The child is very lovely!” 

Mary had betaken herself to a basket 
of sewing under the lamplight, seeing no 
way to escape, as she gladly would have 
done, a somewhat prolonged interview. 
She noted the tone in which he spoke to 
her. It was as he would have spoken to 
Eunice’s mother, had she been alive. 

“Very lovely, but not a child any more, 
Francis Norman,” was her quiet re- 
sponse. 

After a moment’s pause she continued: 
“Bunice used to seem to me like a little 
wild wood-anemone—the windflower, you 
know—shy and white, with old, dry 
leaves rustling stiffly about her feet from 
the time gone by,” and Mary smiled at 
her own fancy. “I have seen the flower 
often in the woods, growing almost at 
the edge of a snow drift, with its few, 
single petals as cold and white as the 
snow.” 

“Yes, I see it all so far,” replied Nor- 
man, his head sunk in his hands, study- 
ing the parallelograms of the old-tash- 
ioned carpet mechanically; “go on, 
please. Let me know the havoc I have 
wrought,” he added grimly. “I believe 
the botanists say that the flower you 
speak of suffers from having the earth 
loosened around it, and that it should 
be left as far as possible untouched. I 
suppose the likeness holds.” 

Mary ignored the last remark. 

“Now she seems to me like a rose, 
rich and brilliant, full of color and per- 
fume, and with many folds upon folds 
of desire and feeling, complex, myster- 
ious—not the child any more.” 

“Well,” he said, waiting to see if she 
had more to say, “men welcome the wind- 
flower, but they worship the rose.” 

“Only the change has come so sudden- 
ly and it is so unexpected. I did not 
know,” she concluded with a little laugh, 
“that one could turn a windflower into a 
rose even by the development process.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said wearily, throwing 
his head back against the chair, “you 
can. Particularly if the windflower hap- 
pens to be a rosebud.” 

Mary looked up. His tone and manner 
were unlike himself. She was startled 
at the haggard wretchedness of his face, 
which she had not noticed until then. 

“You are not well,” she exclaimed with 
sincere concern; “please tell me if I can 
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do anything for you,” and she looked 
steadily into his face. 

For answer he only said 
quently: 

“How firm and steady your hands are. 
I like to see you sew. I fancy they are 
cool too, and I know your pulse is strong 
and even. Touch my wrist a moment.” 

Mary laid her hands, with a nurse’s 
instinct, on his pulse. It was galloping 
after a reckless fashion and his hand 
was hot and tremulous. She laid it back 
quietly upon the leather arm of the 
chair. 

“Will you tell me what it is?” she 
asked directly. “Something is quite 
wrong with you to-night.” 

Francis Norman looked at her with a 
solemn question in his eyes. 

“Could anything shake your faith in 
God?” he asked. 

Mary knew that such a question from 
such a man must be asked with grave 
purpose. She paused a little space, her 
face grown as thoughtful as his own. 
Then lifting her eyes and shedding the 
luminous radiance which dwelt in them 
upon the face of Norman, so harried and 
worn with conflict, she said simply: 

“I believe—nothing could; by his 
grace.” 


inconse- 


- ” . 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Father Norman looked at Mary, grave- 
ly musing, holding his hands before him, 
the finger tips pressed hard together. 

“That is as I thought,” he said; “then 
I have almost a mind to answer your 
question. It would be an ease to me to 
speak; I have been weak enough to long 
for that kind of relief, as a sedative, per- 
haps; but the trouble was to meet any 
one whose faith was proof against con- 
tagion, and also one who personally 
would not suffer by learning this experi- 
ence of mine. You can see how impos- 
sible it is for me to speak of this to 
Eunice.” 

Mary bent her head slightly in acqui- 
escence, but the hand which held her 
work tightened hard its grasp and she 
cid not raise her eyes. 

“You gave me a little parable just 


now,” he said, smiling faintly, “of a 
flower. Let me give you one. Imagine 
a man who has been most solemnly 


pledged to guard and also to beautify 
and adorn a magical veil or curtain, 
which hung, he was told, before a sub- 
lime mystery, the highest conceivable. 
The man accepts the mystery—the Aw- 
ful Presence thus veiled—implicitly, and 
sets about adorning this mystic veil with 
every beautiful thing which could find 
place in its texture. He weaves into it, 
we will say, the beauty of art and music, 
of color and fragrance, of flowers and 
fair children, of saints and angels, and 
the sacrifice of a whole soul’s devotion— 
poor enough that, surely,” Norman added 
with abrupt self-scorn; “but even so, the 
man’s best, and given as counting noth- 





ing too dear to give—do you see?” he 
asked suddenly, looking at Mary with 
piercing earnestness. 

“I think I understand,” she said. 


“Very well. But then all this is not so 
simple as it seems, for, do you know?” 
and Norman’s face darkened and his 
voice sank to an impassioned undertone, 
“every now and then as the man I de- 
scribe worked on and guarded the veil, 
a horrible breath would come to him, 
whispering that behind it was—nothing 
—emptiness, no holy thing, no glorious 
mystery, no life-giving, boundless power 
and love—but bare space, as in the Holi- 
est when the Roman soldiers penetrated 
to its recesses. When this whisper came 
the man only labored more unceasingly 
to perfect the beauty of the veil. Poor 
fool, to dream that the outer richness 
could fill the inner emptiness!” 

It was a brief silence between them 
and then Norman went on with less pas- 
sion than before: 

“One day something happened to this 
man, whose life was being almost drained 
by the struggle against this whisper, for 
do you know it is easier to fight almost 
anything than a whisper? This thing 





DOCTOR DID IT. 
Put on 36 Ibs. by Food. 





Feed a physician back to health and 
he gains an experience that he can use 
to benefit others. For this reason Grape- 
Nuts food is daily recommended to pa- 
tients by hundreds of physicians who 
have cured themselves of stomach 
trouble. One doctor says: 

“Although a physician and trying to 
aid and assist my fellow beings to en- 
joy good health it must be admitted I 
formerly did not enjoy the best of health 
myself. In January, 1899, I only weighed 
119 pounds. At this time I was living in 
the Ohio valley and began to think I had 
ahout seen my best days. One day about 
3 years ago I had an opportunity to try 
Grape-Nuts food for my breakfast. I 
liked itso well thatI ate three teaspoon- 
fuls three times a day and have regu- 
larly used it up to the present time, and 
I now weigh 155, a gain of 36 pounds, 
and enjoy the best of health. 

“Not only has Grape-Nuts made this 
wonderful change in me but through it I 
have helped my friends, relatives and 
patients. The sustaining power of this 
food is simply wonderful. 

“IT have one patient who is a section 
hand on the C. & O. R. R. who eats noth- 
ing in the morning but four tablespoon- 
fuls of Grape-Nuts and yet does his very 
hard work up to lunch time and enjoys 
the best of health and strength. 

“T could name a great many cases like 
this and I still prescribe Grape-Nuts in 
my practice every day.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ask any physician about the scientific 
principles on which Grape-Nuts food is 
made. He’ll tell you the principles are 


- perfect. 


Then a 10 days’ trial proves that the 
principles are carried out in the food 
(“all the good of the grains so treated 
that anyone can digest it all”). Shown in 
renewed physical strength and brain en- 
ergy. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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which happened was that the poor fellow 
said: ‘I will not give all my heart's best 
to the veil; something I will keep, as 
other men do, for myself; I will have 
my own life and love and joy under the 
sun. So he grasped the most beautiful 
thing which he had ever known—grasped 
iit, not to make the veil beautiful, but 
for himself. It has an ugly sound, but 
it is the bare truth. Can you fancy what 
followed or what seemed to this man to 
follow?" 

“The veil grew dim?” 

“Not that alone; it shriveled, it shrank, 
it crumbled and fell to the earth before 
him, and behind was—nothins. Only 
mocking voices seemed to cry in laugh- 
ter what he had only heard in sad whis 
pers before.” 

There was again a little silence. The 
faces of both were white and awed. Then 
Norman said hoarsely: 

“If you want to know what agony is, 
understand that this parable has been 
made true in my life and pity me if you 
like.” He buried his face in his hands, 
end his whole frame shook with a fierce 
trembling. 

“You have prayed, Francis Norman?” 
Mary asked. 

“There is nothing which I have not 
done. With prayer and penance, with 
fasting and mortification, nay with strong 
crying and with tears, I have sought con- 
tinually, day and night, to be delivered 
from this death. I have read a library 
of evidences, but they touch me nowhere. 
Mary Herendean, I declare to you that, 
enormous as it is, it is true that I) have 
lost the sense of God. If he is, I know it 
not; he is not for me.” 

Tears dropped slowly from Mary's 
oyes. 

“If you mean,” she said, “that you 
grasped this love with selfish desire, as 
something apart from your religion, is 
not that the very reason that it destroyed 
your faith?” 

“Tt is not quite that,” he replied; “you 
miss a link. It destroyed my ideai. This 
yell means my conception of the fabric 
of the Catholic church, with its priest- 
hood, its vows, its sacraments, the power 
of the keys, the dedicated life, the splen- 
dor and glory of its liturgy; all this was 
to me the sacred veil hanging before the 
inscrutable mystery. But I grant it is 
rot easy to explain it. The processes of 
spiritual death are strange and obscure 
to me. Only so much is sure, that since 
the hour I confessed my love, and gave 
»ver the struggle to conquer it, the whole 
conception of my life as a priest of God 
seems to lie like a thing broken at my 
feet, like the picture of Saint Anthony 
1 broke to-night before I left the house.” 

“Suppose,” said Mary, smiling a little, 
“!T should tell you that it almost seems, if 
your love is true and righteous, that 
your mystic veil was not a divine thing; 
else could it have been destroyed by an 
honest love?” 

“Ah,” he said quickly, “of course you 
would say that. You are a Friend.” 

“No,” she rejoined, “I am not alto- 
gether or of my own impulse a Friend. 
For my father’s sake I preserve the old 
ties, and my sympathies are in many 
ways with Friends. I should not, how- 
ever, today voluntarily unite with 
them.” 

“Truly? And why not?” 

“Because, while I sincerely think their 


attempt the very bravest and loftiest one 
that man ever made to get straight to 
God without intermediary of any sert— 
your veil and its broideries they would 
none of, and I think their conception the 
—higher—still, there seems to me one 
great flaw ia their attempt.” 

“What then? You amaze me. I sup- 
posed you a thorough-going Friend.” 

“They reckoned not at all with flesh 
and blood. Their system is all right on 
the upper side, but it has little or noth- 
ing to say to the lower, the human side. 
They would have nothing intervene be- 
tween the soul and God. Christ was 
more merciful. He knew what was in 
man better than George Fox did. But 
you said to me just now that you do not 
know God. Forgive me, but have you 
ever known him? Were you ever sure 
of him?” Mary’s voice was very gentle. 

Norman groaned, as with overmaster- 
ing pain. 

“In the beginning I suppose so. I 
took everything for granted. I was 
thinking more of the veil, though, I be- 
lieve, than of what lay behind. It was 
the beauty and poetry of it which had 
sway over me.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mary, “that 
your veil almost fell of its own weight, 
being fashioned of earthly and outward 
elements. Where our people think little 
of the visible church—too little, laying 
all stress on the Inner Light, the Indwell- 
ing God—may it not be that your mis- 
take has been in exalting overmuch the 
church and its rites and letting go the 
firm hold of the spirit on the Invisible 
God? Even so, a mistake like that can 
be retrieved, 


“For wheresoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, thou dost not change.” 


“While I listen to you,” answered Nor- 
man, “everything seems possible, and yet 
the old doubt lies at the door. Do you 
see the awful position in which I stand? 
To go on, if faith is gone, would be im- 
possible, incredible; but to confess un- 
faith would be like the betrayal of a 
trust. Can you think what must be the 
fight I have fought through these weeks? 
But I could not, I cannot now, believe 
that this is the end, that faith is dead. 
Every thinking man must pass through 
some such phase of experience, more or 
less transient,” and Norman spoke as if 
musing and to himself. “Every day I 
dream that the struggle is over and 
peace dawning, but each night it all 
comes back. I have even longed to fling 
myself to the other alternative, which 
waits for men like me. Do you remem- 
ber Manning’s dictum, ‘It is Rome, or 
license of thought and will’? Even the 
Roman system, which stops at nothing, 
which welcomes without wincing the 
whole logic of supernaturalism, and 
which gives these aching brains the pil- 
low of an infallible authority on which 
to rest—that or complete negation, I 
have sometimes felt, were the only stop- 
ping places for a man who has traveled 
the way I have come and at last opens 
his eyes. 

“But you could not lay such bondage 
upon your spirit as to accept Romanism, 
Francis Norman?” 

He smiled. Then you prefer the ag- 
nostic’s position. 

“I prefer honesty,” Mary Herendean 
made answer, looking with endless sym- 
pathy into his face. Then falling on her 


knees, quite simply and as if it wer 
the only thing to do, she prayed aloud: 

“O Father of our spirits, who knoweg 
the way that we take and who dost love 
thy children with love everlasting, make 
thyself known to thy servant. Give him 
the witness of thy spirit and lead him jp 
a plain path.” 

When she rose two hands were he 
out and hers were clasped and pressed 
against Frances Norman’s breast. “Yoy 
are my sister, my blessed sister,” he 
said. With reverent tenderness he 
touched her hand with his lips and thep 
turned from her to leave the room, hard. 
ly knowing whither he would go. 

(To be Continued.) 





D. A. Wickizer, Bloomfield, Ia., writes: 
We are waiting the completion of ou 
plans for our new building here at 
Bloomfield. Expect them in a few days. 
Bro. Ranshaw was with us on Wednes 
day night and gave us a fine lecture. We 
were in the midst of mud and bad weatb- 
er, and a city election, which made our 
audience small. 





GRAND WIFE. 
The Kind Worth Having. 





A well-known lady of Carthage, Mo. 
says: “Although I do not drink tea or 
coffee myself I have had a most inter 
esting experience in my family for about 
a year ago my husband began to fail in 
health. He would get so very nervous at 
times he would have to give up his work 
and come home. His eyes were failing 
him and the doctor became alarmed— 
was afraid he was going to lose his sight. 
He also got very yellow in complexion, 
at times his blood ran cold, from nerv- 
ous chills the doctor said. 

“In a few days he would return to 
work still in that dull, chilly condition. 
He would drink coffee, coffee, coffee, ‘for 
a stimulant,’ he would say (as he drank 
no liquor). 

“His condition gradually got worse 
instead of better until finally I made up 
my mind coffee had something to do with 
it, so I bought a package of Postum 
without telling him, and made it ac 
cording to directions. He drank it and 
seemed to like it so I continued to make 
it and before the first package was gone 
he began to get so clear of complexion 
and feel so well, gaining fast in flesh, he 
was so delighted he would get weighed 
every day. 

“Finally he talked so much about it 
(he had gained 10 pounds in 10 days) |! 
could not keep it a secret any longer and 
told him to give Postum the credit. The 
consequences are there has been no more 
coffee in the house since (and no doctor 
either). 

“Postum is a delightful drink made 
according to directions, I have found ne 
better way, as it is a rich golden brow? 
when cream is added. 

“I forgot to say husband’s eyes are a8 
strong as they ever were, he is well and 
hearty, does not sit around the stove 
chilled all the time as he did before.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Coffee poison causes eye trouble i 
many cases, as well as other ails, and is 
never suspected. A 10 days’ trial proves 
things you will never forget. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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The church at Dexter, Mo., Albert 
Buxton, pastor, apportioned $10, raised 
about $30. 


W. H. Boden assisted the brethren in 
Xenia to organize, February 25. They 
will build a modest chapel. 

A. R. Adams, Fairfield, Iowa, writes: 
Apportionment, $35; raised $38. Largest 
missionary offering in the history of the 
congregation. 

The offering of the Mayfield, Ky., 
Church will go beyond $400 for foreign 
missions this year. Roger L. Clark is 
the minister. 

Married, at the home of the bride on 
North Jefferson street, Thursday even- 
ing, March 10, Mr. T. B. Homsher of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., and Miss Carrie E. Holmes 
of Van Wert, O. ; 

The Central Church, Dayton, Ohio, will 
celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary in 
April D. S. Burnet was the pastor 
when the congregation came into the 
Reformation. 

Sister Mary C. Douglas of Richards, 
Me., has just given $200 to our National 


Benevolent Association, completing a 
$2,500 Memorial Named Fund by this 
good woman. 


Last week the Foreign Society  re- 
ceived two annuity gifts, one from a sis- 
ter in southern Indiana and one from a 
brother in Ohio. The society has _ re- 
ceived nearly $200,000 on this plan. 

The Foreign Society is already able 
to report fourteen new Living Link 
churches this year, and it confidently ex- 
pects to be able to report six more by 
the October convention. This is a very 
encouraging advance. 


J. H. Mohorter, Pueblo, Colo., has 


Fifty Years the Standard 








Improves the flavor and adds to 


the healthfulness of the food. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., CHICAGO. 





been delivering a series of Sunday after- 
noon addresses at the Y. M. C. A. A 
Dangerous Folly; Spiritual Gravitation; 
Failure to Appreciate Our Need of God; 
Can a Man Save Himself? 

The Central Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio, will support C. S. Weaver, Osaka, 
Japan, as their missionary after this. 
W. S. Goode is the pastor. C. S. Weaver 
is one of the most useful missionaries 
in the Sunrise Kingdom. He is the treas- 
urer of our Japan Mission. 

The National Benevolent Association 
is to be congratulated on the generous 
gifts which it is receiving. The largest 
in the history of this worthy institution 
was made last week by Christian Leisch 
of Greenville, [ll]. Bro. Leisch was for- 
merly a resident of St. Louis. 

The Oklahoma Ministerial Institute 
convenes at Norman May 10-12. A very 
fine program is being prepared. M. M. 
Davis of Dallas, Tex., is to be the chief 
speaker. His theme involves some of 
the Fundamentals in Christianity. Let 
every pastor in Oklahoma be present. 

The first and second Sundays in March 
were stormy days over most of the coun- 
try, and yet there is an advance in the 
receipts for foreign missions. Let the 
agitation be kept up all through the 
month of March and threatened defeat 
can yet be changed to a signal success. 

The 169th street church, New York, 
under the wise direction of S. T. Willis, 
is just completing its new house of wor- 
ship at a cost of $15,000. All has been 





provided but about $1,700, which they 
are anxious to raise before May 1. Send 
all contributions to Bro. Willis, 1281 
Union avenue, New York City. 

J. F. Floyd writes: I have resigned as 
pastor of the First Christian Church, 
Winamac, Ind., to accept a call from the 
First Christian Church, St. John, N. B., 
Canada, and will begin work in my new 
field on May ist. The Winamac church 
has called Bro. W. R. McCrea of Hen- 
derson, Iowa, to become its pastor. The 
church is in a prosperous condition. 

Dr. W. T. Moore’s new book, “Man 
Preparing for Other Worlds,” is fresh 
from the press this week. It is a some- 
what elaborate treatment of the spiritual 
man’s trials and victories and will, we 
believe, be found to advance some origi- 
nal and novel ideas, both as to the nature 
of man and his ultimate abode. The 
Christian Publishing Co. is issuing the 
book, which runs to over 600 pages. 

Bro. J. S. Hughes announces a course 
in the home study of John’s books. He 
says the old idea that Revelation tries 
to tell of the end of the world is a popu- 
lar delusion. In extending the School 
of Correspondence for the Fireside Study 
of John’s Books, Bro. Hughes is very 
much impressed by the timeliness of the 
course. In this he is in accord with 
many of the best minds of the age, and 
the new study in the meditation of the 
home should be widely patronized. 

The Nebraska Citizens’ Council is an 
organization of Nebraska brethren who 
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have taken for their motto “Business in 
Christianity.” “Its object shall be to 
cultivate a missionary spirit, promote 
business methods in church work, secure 
systematic contributions for missionary 
purposes and arouse a deeper interest in 
Christian work among business and pro- 
fessional men.” Plans are suggested for 
local organizations. C. 8. Paine, Omaha, 
is president; L. C. Oberlies of Lincoln is 
corresponding secretary. We shall watch 
the future of this organization with in- 
terest. 

Howard T. Cree of the Central church, 
St. Louls, has resigned that charge and 
accepted a call to Atlanta, Ga., which 
is one of the best churches in the South. 
Bro. Cree will spend a quarter at the 
University of Chicago, beginning in July, 
before he takes up the new work. This 
will leave F. G. Tyrell in charge of the 
combined work of the Central and Ca- 
banne, though probably a supply preacb- 
er will be chosen for the former church. 
There is some talk of Bro. Tyrell enter- 
ing the lecture field when the handsome 
Union church for these congregations is 
completed, as it is expected to be about 
October. 

Many cities are largely given over to 
Sunday desecration. Some people do not 
observe this day for conscience sake, 
viz., the Jews. Having two different days 
is a source of great annoyance. George 
Munro, Galveston, Tex., suggests the fol- 
lowing solution of the difficulty: We, 
however, see a way whereby an end so 
desirable could be accomplished without 
doing injury to the conscience of a Jew, 
or making him feel that he had made a 
concession to the Christian position. 
How? Let the Jew call Sunday the sev- 
enth day of the week. What if the most 
of the Christians call it the first day? 
Who knows whether it be the seventh 
or the first, counting from the creation? 
Nobody knows, we judge. Let anyone 
call it by whatever number he pleases. 
Can we not on that basis have a com- 
mon day for rest and worship? 





AN EASTER OFFERING. 
(Continued from page 292.) 
once more and lay his fortune at their 
feet.” 

Then Sydney told them that the office- 
boy of long ago was now a millionaire, 
and that he owed it all to their father, 
whose generous gift of money had started 
the business venture that led to his ul- 
timate success. Sydney then, in the most 
delicate and tactful way, explained his 
mission, mindful of the pride at which 
Mona had hinted; showing them that the 
little fortune which had been entrusted 
to him to hand over to them, was in pay- 
ment of a debt to their honored father. 
He did not quite succeed in deceiving 
the sisters, for knowing the joy of giving 
they could see the generous motive. They 
accepted gratefully the competence that 
made them secure from worldly anxiety 
for the rest of their lives. Esther would 
not have dared to refuse it, for she had 
learned her lesson, and it was as though 
it had come in answer to her prayers 
that Agnes might not suffer as she had 
done. 

The lily was more precious than ever, 
since it had led Sydney to them; and 
Easter—always a most sacred and joyous 
festival—was henceforth to be a day of 
thanksgiving. 











EVANGELISTIC NOTES 























C. F. Gaumer reports one confession. 
A Christian Endeavor society organized. 

J. W. Kilborn, Keokuk, Ia., reports one 
by letter and one baptism. Will raise ap- 
portionment. 

E. B. Barnes, Noblesville, Ind., reports 
five additions, two by confession. March 
offering, $200. 

Evangelist Bennett is in a good meet- 
ing at Brook, Ind., with fifty added. 
Meetiag continues. 

“C. A. Freer, Collinwood, Ohio, assisted 
A. M. Hurd in a good meeting at Union- 
port, with eleven additions. 

L. D. Sprague will be open for engage- 
ments as soloist and leader of song for 
the month of April. Address him at Iola, 
Kan. 

J. 8. Beem, Wilber, Neb., reports work 
progressing nicely. Twenty-three addi- 
tions in recent meetings held by Melvin 
Putnam. 

Will F. Shaw, Charleston, Ill, writes: 
Allen Wilson closed with a full house. 
Two hundred and twenty-seven re- 
sponded. 

M. L. Buckley, Harrison, Ohio, reports 
for last week: Baptisms, 2,344; state- 
ment and letter, 627; denominations, 80; 
total, 3,051. 

Mr. E. J. Williams, formerly an Epis- 
copalian minister at Bunker Hill, IIL, 
was received into the First Church, St. 
Louis, last week. 

W. A. Morrison, McPherson, Kan., re- 
ports apportionment more than raised. 
In second Bible school revival with en- 
couraging prospects. 

J. L. Thompson, Peru, Ind., writes: 
Our work is growing. Seven confessions 
the last two weeks. Twenty-three acces- 
sions in first seven weeks with the Peru 
church. 

O. A. Adams, Valparaiso, Neb., reports 
a good meeting held by Melvin Putnam 
and Miss Emma Egbert. Twenty-eight 
additions. Their work is highly com- 
mended. 

Percy Leach, Iowa City, Ia., writes: 
We are in a fine meeting with Moninger 
and Helm. Fifty-five additions up to 
March 16th. This conservative town is 
awakened as it has not been for years. 

B. Franklin Hall, Hamburg, Iowa, has 
closed a four weeks’ meeting at Pres- 
cott, lowa, with twenty-three confessions, 
five from denominations. They have had 
no pastor since early last fall, but hope 
to secure one soon. 

B. S. Ferrall, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: 
One confessed Christ. Spoke at the Ger- 
man Y. M. C. A. Sunday afternoon. Our 
great Central Y. M. C. A. building was 
recently opened and is a bee hive of 
activity. It cost almost $400,000 and 
was erected by private subscription. 

A. W. Taylor, Eureka, IIL, writes: In 
the past four months the ministerial 
students have preached 500 sermons, re- 
ceived into the churches 183, by confes- 
sion 128. They are preaching for about 
thirty churches. The Eureka church has 
had thirteen baptisms since last report. 

Guy B. Williamson and wife, Waverly, 
Ill., write: We have closed a three 
weeks’ meeting at Oaktown, Ind., where 


i 


Evangelist Eugene T. Martin did splep. 
did preaching. We led the music. Oy 
great choir of one hundred. voices wag 
a great feature. Forty-eight additions 
We are now at Atchison, Kan., assisting 
Pastor E. L. Ely. 

N. E. Cory, Mt. Sterling, Il., writes: 
H. A. Northeutt closed a short meeting 
with us. Twenty-one additions, mostly 
by confession. One was Miss Lorena M 
Briggs of Chopin, Ill., who led our musie, 
fhe is a fine soloist and could be ge 
cured to sing for meetings. Bro. Nortb- 
cutt is one of the best and sweetest 
of our evangelists. 

-W H. Kindred, Belding, Mich., writes; 
Closed a twenty-seven days’ meeting at 
Battle Creek with 84 added, 59 confes 
sions; that is a great field and we will 
some day have a strong church there, | 
endeavored to hold a meeting at St. 
Johns in January, but the severe weather 
forced me to close with only four added, 
F. L. Taylor led our singing. 

Edgar D. Jones, Cleveland, O., writes: 
It was our pleasure to have with us §. 
Lloyd Darsie of Chicago last Sunday. 
Brother Darsie was the pastor of the 
Franklin Circle Church for eleven years 
and the announcement that he was to 
preach brought out a great and enthusi- 
astic audience. Thirteen have been added 
to the Circle church during the past 
two weeks, eleven by baptism. 

Walter L. Martin, Glenwood, Iowa, 
writes: We recently closed a meeting 
with twenty-one additions to the church, 
twelve confessions, three from denomina- 
tions and the remainder by letter and 
statement. Since the meeting there have 
been five others added, three by con- 
fession, one letter and one reclaimed, 
making in all twenty-six not previously 
reported. Foreign mission offering, $25, 
which is more than double last year’s 
offering. Our meeting was held with 
home forces, except seven sermons by 
W. B. Clemmer of Council Bluffs. 


W. H. Coleman, Cincinnati, Iowa, 
writes: On Feb.'13 the congregation and 
friends gathered to celebrate the thir- 
teenth anniversary of the organization 
of the church. At the evening service 
Bro. D. A. Wickizer of Bloomfield gave 
a splendid address and three responded 
to the invitation. After brief consulta 
tion we decided that we ought to con- 
tinue a few evenings. We continued 21 
days, Bro. W. being with us 19 days. 
There were 101 additions, 58 men and 
boys, 43 women and girls; 63 by confes- 
sion and baptism, 2 from M. E., 5 from 
the Baptists, 12 reclaimed and 19 by re 
lation. To those who know Bro. W. I 
need not say that the preaching was well 
done and that the whole community re 
ceived an uplift. A Y. P. S. C. E. of more 
than 40 members was organized. The 
Junior and C. W. B. M. will follow in 
short order. A month ago the S. S. had 
outgrown our building though we have 
the largest in town by at least a third, 


and during our meeting we were very ° 


much handicapped for want of room. A 
lecture room will be added at once, 
which can be thrown into the main at 
dience room as occasion demands. This 
will increase the seating capacity more 
than 100. For the last ten months I have 
been preaching here half time. Now they 
will have located pastor and full time. 
During the last six months there have 
been a total of 120 additions. 
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The Value of Savings 





WHEN INTFREST Is ce 


Table showing accumulations of MONTHLY deposits of one to twenty dollars in one to ten years 


IMPOUNDED SEMI-ANNUALLY 








nth! | 
; 4 1 Year | 
—t_| 12.19 | 24.75 | 37.67 | 51.00] 64.72} 
__82_ | 24.39 | 49.50 | 75.37 | 102.03) 129.49 
$3 | 36.58| 74. 25 | 113.08 | 153.06] 194.26] 
~ @4 | 48.78| 99.01 150.79 | 204. iit 259.06 
60.97 | 123.78 | 188.47 | 255.13] 323.81 
$6 | 73.17) 148.54 | 220.20 | 306.19] 388.62 
87 | 85.36 | 173.29 [263.90 | 35722] 453.37 


2 Years | \3 3 Years | 4 Years 5 Years 





810 | 121.95 | 247.57 | 376.99 | 510.33} 647.70 
~ Sit 134.14 | 272.33 | 414.70 561.37 712.47} 


gs. 109.75 | 222.81 | 339 28 | 459 Bf 582.91 


~ $13 | 158.53 | 321.85 | 490.11 663.471 _ 842.06 


$14 | 170.73 | 346.62 | 527.82 | 7: 4.49| 906.81 | 
$16 | 182.92 | 371.37 | 565.51 | 765.52) 971.57 
| $16 | 195.12 | 396.13 | 603.22 | 816.58 | 1036.38 
817 | 207.31 | 420.90 | 640.93 | 867 61 | 1101.14| 
S18 | 219.51 | 445.65 | 678.62 | 918.64 | 1165.91 
~ $19 | 231.70 | 470.41 | 716.33 | 969.70 | 1230.70 




















$8 | 97.56 | 198.06 | 301.60 | 408.26| 518.15 
2h 
| 


~ $12 | 146.34 | 297.10 | 452.43 | 612.43] | 7777.28 | 


6 Years | 7 Years | |8 Years 


| Monthly 


9 Years | 10 heme mon 





78. “a3 93.41 | 108.42 | 
“157.78| 186.93} 216.94] | 
| 236.71| 28043] 325. 48 | 
315.67| 373.97] 434.03) 


| 394.55| 407.43| 542.53 


 473.52| 560.98| 651.09 
552.43 |" 654.49| 759,62 |" 
631.37] 748.01] 868.17| 
710.28 | 641.49] 976.68 | 
789.21| 935.01 | 1085.22 


"868.15 | 1028.52 1193.74 | 
947.11 | 1122.07 | 1302.33 
1026.05 | 1215.60 | 1410.88 | 
1104.94 | 1309.06 | 1519.37| 
1183.86 | 1402. 55 | 1627.87 


1262.82 | 1496.10 | 1736.45 | 


1341.75 | 1589.60 | 1844.96 | 2108.0 
1420.66 | 1683.10 | 1953.49 | 2232.04 | 2519.02) 818 
1499.61 | 1776.63 | 2062.04 | 2356.08 | 2659.01| $19 


nvr | 


} 
123.68) 139.80] 
_247.87| 279. 73} a8 
371.89| 419.08| 63 


_495.92| 559.67| 84 
619.88) 699.58| 85 
 743.93| 839.58| 86 
867.94| 979.52 a ae 
991.97/1119.50| $8 
‘1115.93/1259.40| 89 
1239.96 | 1399.38| $10 
1363.97 | 1539.31| $11 
1488.03|1679.34| $12 
1612 04| 1819.30| $13 
1736.01 |1959.21| 914 
1859.99| 2099.12| S16 
1984.05 | 2239.14] $16 
3|2379.07| $17 


























$20 0 | 24 243.91 | 495.18 754. 05 | 1020.75 | 1295.50 | 1578.55 | 1870.16 | 2170. 60 | 2480. 11 | 2798.98 $20 
| Copyright. 1904, by The Northern Trust Company | 
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CENT PER ANNUM 


The Northern Trust Company, Bank 


SOUTHEAST CORNER LA SALLE AND ADAMS STREE‘S, CHICAGO 


DIRECTORS 
A. C. BARTLETT, H. N. HIGINBOTHAYM, ALBE 
of Hibbard Spencer, Bartlett & Co. TIN 1G of 
A. HARLEY BRADLEY Banves Se a ai ; . 
of David Bradley Mfg. Co. President Chicago & N.-W. Ry. Co 
WILLIAM A. FULLER, CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, BYRO 
formerly of Palmer, Fuller & Co. Vice Pres-Corn Exchange Nat’! Bk. 


Deposits made on or before the 5th of any month Are Allowed Interest From the First of the Month. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET, “BANKING BY MAIL.” 


RT A. SPRAGUE, 


MARTIN A. RYERSON, 


President The Northern Trust Co, 


Sprague, Warner & Company, 


N L. SMITH, 
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we will send you the set and let 





DINNER DISHES 


Write for particulars, sending us the recommendation of your pastor and 


A beautiful set of forty-two pieces. 





Gold lined. Semi-Porcelain. 





you pay for it 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, Chicago. 
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THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 


TROUBLE AND DON'T KNOW IT 





Te Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do 
for YOU, Every Reader of The Christian Century May Have a 


Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are re- 
sponsible for more sickness and suffering 
than any other disease, therefore, when 
through neglect or other causes, kidney 
trouble is permitted to continue, fatal 
resuits are sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need attention 
—but your kidneys most, because they do 
most and need attention first. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin 
taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the 
great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, 
because as soon as your kidneys begin to 
get better they will help all the other 
organs to health. A trial will convince 
anyone. 

The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney 
and bladder remedy, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. 
Swamp-Root will set your whole system 
right, and the best proof of this is a 
trial. 


53 Cottage St, Melrose, Mass 
Dear Sirs: Jan. lith, 1904. 

“Ever since I was in the Army. I had 
more or leas kidney trouble, and within the 
past year it became so severe and compli- 
cated that I suffered everything and was 
much alarmed—my strength and wer was 
fast leaving me. I saw an advertisement of 
Swamp-Root and wrote asking for advice, 
I began the use of the medicine and noted 
a decided improvement after taking Swamp- 
Root om a short time. 

I continued its use and am thankful to 
say that I am entirely cured and strong. In 
order to be very sure about this, I had a 
doctor examine some of my water to-day 
and he pronounced it all right and in splen- 
did condition. 

I know that your Swamp-Root is party 
A ~~ and does not contain any rm- 
ful drugs. Thanking you for my complete 
recovery and recommending Swamp-Root to 
all sufferers, I am.” Very truly yours, 

lL C. RICHARDSON. 


You may have a sample bottle of this 
tamous kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
free by mail, postpaid, by which you 
may test its virtues for such disorders 
as kidney, bladder and uric acid dis- 
eases, poor digestion, when obliged to 
pass your water frequently night and 
day, smarting or irritation in passing, 
brick dust or sediment in the urine, 


headache, backache, lame back, dizzi- 
ness, sleeplessness, nervousness, heart 
dusturbance due to bad kidney trouble, 
skin eruptions from bad blood, neural- 
gia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloating, irri- 
tability, wornout feeling, lack of ambi- 
tion, loss of flesh, sallow complexion, or 
Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for 
twenty-four hours, forms a sediment or 
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‘ettling, or has a cloudy appearance, it 
is evidence that your kidneys and blad- 
der need immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of 
Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and 
bladder specialist. Hospitals use it with 
wonderful success in both slight and 
severe cases. Doctors recommend it to 
their patients and use it in their own 
families, because they recognize in 
Swamp-Root the greatest and most suc- 
cessful remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
for sale the world over at druggists in 
bottles of two sizes and two prices—fifty- 
cent and one dollar. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 
address, Binghampton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—So successful is Swamp-Root in promptly curing even 
the most distressing cases of kidney, liver or bladder troubles, that to prove its 
wonderful merits you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable infor- 


mation, both sent absolutely free by mail. 


The book contains many of the thou- 


sands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women 
cured. The value and success of Swamp-Root is so well known that our readers 


are advised to send for a sample bottle. 


In sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & 


Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this generous offer in the Chris- 
tian Century. The proprietors of this paper guarantee the genuineness of this 


offer. 





Winnipeg.—The report from Winni- 
peg in the February American Home 
Missionary contains some unfortunate 
typographical blunders. The work here 
began in the fall of 1902, at the very bot- 
tom. We had 16 members. We rented an 
old church building for $20 per month. 


In the spring of 1903 we began to grow 
a little, mostly by immigration. We 
bought the church property we had been 
renting and during the summer spent 
$1,000 in repairs. We now have 46 mem- 
bers, a Sunday-school of 50 members, 
and property worth $4,300, against which 


there is an indebtedness of $1,900. 
the amount paid on our property all 
$500 was raised by our own church, 
raised $21.30 for foreign missions 
1903, and $19.30 for home missions. Ow 
membership at that time was 21, so that 
in each of these offerings we averaged 
about $1 per member. We also made of 
ferings for church extension and provin- 
cial missions. This, however, is but @ 
small beginning for this city, which ab 
ready has about 65,000 population. We 
need to do larger things and are prepar 
ing for the effort. What we have done 
has been made possible by the Americag 
Christian Missionary Society. Alex Me 
Millan. 


Cer 





If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God 
Col. iii. 1. 





THE PRAYER MEETING. 
(Continued from page 289.) 
gone abroad in the land. There is some 
thing in methods and it is necessary 
that the gospel be preached by men who 
know how to present its truth with 
power. But the most important agency 
in the proclamation of the gospel is the 
church that has a genuine interest im 
the salvation of the world. There are 
churches encugh that make public am 
nouncement of their intention to save 
men. The demand is for churches that 
can make the world believe what 
they say. If there is quarreling among 
the professed followers of the Lord and 
a disposition to seek pre-eminence rather 
than the place of service the gospel is 
discredited in the eyes of the world. If 
on the other hand, the church is the 
home of love, if the members are kindly 
affectioned one toward another, it will 
not escape the notice of the people who 
need the gospel. Before we use our 
influence we must get it. The Christian 
man has influence in proportion to his 
love. And he must not use up all his 
affections on the man who is far from 
him. He must be able to love the man 
with whom he worships every Lord's 
day and whose faults he knows better 
than he knows those of the man far 
away. Unless we can show love in 
dealing with our brethren, even the 
contentious and complaining, we car 
not hope for great power in witnessing 
before the world. 





ONE OF OUR INSTITUTIONS. 

Some characteristics of the Christian 
conservatory and the Ott Schools of Ex 
pression in Chicago would be of special 
interest to our readers. We, therefore, 
give them space here. In the first place, 
the loss of our talented young people 
who pursue these arts in our great cities 
under unchristian environment and teach- 
ers, is very great. The church needs 
good music and yet many of our singers 
and well trained people know only too 
little of religious music, and very little 
of the spirit of giving it to the chureb. 
All of this can be inculcated under 
Christian influence. This alone, under 
the influence of this institution, makes it 
fill a place in our brotherhood. Then, too, 
it is the only Conservatory among ™& 
located in a city large enough to be a 
art center and so bringing the student 
in touch with things most important i 
order to excel in his art. 
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of all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Lungs, Heart Trouble, Chronic Constipation, Insomnia, 
Nervous Disorders, General Debility, Wasting and Catarrhal diseases. 


WITHOUT MINERALS, DRUGS OR ALCOHOL. 


The California Oil Cure [Appendicitis and Pies] Fully Guaranteed 
DOES IT! Cur d without Operation Safe and Sure! 


Because it is truly Nature’s way. It assists, does not FORCE Nature; it builds up, dees not HOLD UP. It supplies tonic, food 
and medicine; it is the restoration of the ancient form of medical treatment as used for centuries by the people of Palestine. The 
ancients were healthy and lived long lives. WHY NOT YOU? 


YO CAN BE CURED TO STAY CURED 























CALIFORNIA EMULSION OF OLIVE OIL with Grape Juice CALIFORNIA GOLDEN WONDER is the Oil Cure for Pain 
and Fix Syrup, is the great renovator and restorer. OLIVE OIL contains Used internally and externally, Arouses the pores to ties great for 
nearly 100 per cent of pure nourishment. It heals and feeds. GRAPE Rheumatism, Catarrh and Asthma. 60% - - 0 cents. 
JUICE is a true tonic without stimulant; it is nerve food. FIG SYRUP 

is the best tonic laxative known It nourishes and removes the waste. CALIFORNIA PRECIOUS OINTMENT: The Oi! Cure for 
Combined, you have a food medicine without an equal. Piles. A guaranteed specific. Good for all wounds, “~~ and skin dis- 

eases. Made from Olive and Eucalyptus Oils, Nothing like it 

A Boon to the Aged! SS eae eJar - - 25 ents. 




















FREE WE WANT YOU TO TRY THESE REMEDIES AT OUR RISK FREE 
You cannot know the value of them unless you try them. We will send you one full size package of each on_trial. 


Nor small samples: Funt size packages of all. A Signed Guarantee Certificate Accompanies Each 
Package! Write to-day for FREE TRIAL offer and booklet. “The Road to Health via Nature’s Way.” Address 


We want agents everywhere. CALIFORNIA OLIVE MEDICAL co., 
AGENTS wee Son Conme Eastern Branch: Station “B.” BUFFALO, N. Y° 






































SsSioo y+% Nl iS eT Of course Russell H. Conwell, the lecturer, and Leland 

T. Powers, the great elocutionist, get more, but $100 a 
SOOO" COU O#NNightt is 00% infrequently paid to Lyceum talent. Great singers 
receive more than lecturers and readers. Furthermore, in every state there are hundreds of entertainment courses demanding good 


talent. Why Not prepare for this work? We teach you, then help you to get started. We also prepare teachers for better positions. 
Oratory Literature, 
Drarmnatic Physical 
Art, Culture. 
a 
Schools of Expression 


EDWARD AMHERST OTT, Ph. B., M. 0., President. Author—Lecturer. 
The best place to study Music for MR. FRANK B. PELTON, 
Professional Purposes is in the CH RISTIAN CONSERVATORY Manager. 
Strong Faculty. Good Environment. Quartettes and Concert Companies organized for Lyceum Bureaus. 


Write to-day for loose (Cor, Monroe St. and Francisco Ave. - - CHICAGO. 














singa ble sacred songs, both new and old, among which are 


The long looked tor hymn book 


ORTHFIELD 
YMNAL_ 


By Geo. C. STEBBINS 
For use tn Evangelistic and Charch Services, 
veations, Sunday Schools and all Prayer and 
Social Meetings of the Church and Home. 
Tt contains a very large number of most useful and 








MANY of the favorite **Gospel Hymas” 
**Saered Songs.” ~~ 

MANY NEW SONGS soon to become FAVORITES, 

BANT Charch Hymas and new and old, 
from ihe best Kiercan and tages componere 

MANT pleces especially useful for Evangelistic and 
Convention Choirs, and many for Dwet 
and Quartet 


Fo.pInG PockKET 


KODAKS 


purposes. 
Sabstantial'y bound in cloth, $25.00 per 100. 
5c. each per copy extra by mail. 
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Before deciding on the new hymn book fer your 
church you had better see 


NORTHFIELD HYMNAL 














A returnable copy for examination sent free to any 


earnest 














Wy means of en entertainment con cccure information of 
e by writ the Placing Bureau of the Ott 0018 " 
of Expression, Corner Monroe St. and Francisco Ave. S$ 1 e 5 0 AND UP Send for Catalogue. Taochester, N. Y. 








Churches or societies destrous of making some money INTERIORS EASTMAN KODAK CO. 








No cameras so conven- 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO., New York and Chicago. ient. Few so capable 
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A Clear 
Complexion 


Pure sulphur, as com- 
pounded in Glenn’s Suk 
phur Soap, will clear the 
complexion of pimples, 
liver spots,dryscalinga 

other defects. Glenn's is 
the only fine toilet soap 
that contains enough pure 
sulphur to make it a spe- 
cific for skin diseases. 


Use Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


asc. a cake at all d 

or mailed for soc. by “the 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 

















AMERIGAN BELLS 


For Schools and Charches Sweet } uned 

Far Sounding Durable. Free Catalogue 

AMERICAN BELL & FORY. CO., 
a3 CADDY ae 





BELLS 


See theta baat aL CO. ht tilllsbore O. 
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PEWS PULPITS 
Church Pureiture of ail kines 


meat ent fee 














We Buy and 
Sell 


Second-Hand 


BOOKS 


If you have any Books to dis- 
pose of, send us a list and we 
will quote prices, or take them 

‘on sale,"’ allowing you much 
better prices than are usually 
offered by other dealers. 








Every month we will issue a list 
of choice book bargains both 


New and Second -Hand 


and will gladly mail one to any address. 


Our March Bulletin, contaircing hund- 
reds of Books at from 40 to 75 per 
cent of regular prices, is now ready. 


Send name and address to 


W. P. BLESSING, 
192 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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E. T. Murphy has been preaching for 
the Humboldt Park church since the 
first of January. 

‘Harvey.—Three more were added at 
prayer meeting. Over 75 present. e 
Thursday evening evangelistic ser is 
proving a success. 

North Side—The large auditorium 
was filled both morning and evening. 
Miss Eva Mae Thompson, who has been 
pastoral helper in the Norwood church, 
Cincinnati, where J. A. Lord preaches, 
has been employed as pastoral helper by 
the North Side church and has already 
begun her work. 

Metropolitan.—_In Dr. Scoville’s ab- 
sence Bro. C. A. Young, editor of the 
Christian Century, preached morning and 
evening to large and appreciative audi- 
ences. Dr. Scoville, who has been holding 
a meeting at Centerville, Ia., will return 
Sunday, March 27. Fifty-four accessions 
at end of twelve days. The Metropolitan 
church is fortunate in having a pastor 
who practices as well as preaches the 
missionary spirit. 

Jackson Boulevard.—The remarkable 
growth of the Bible school is the prom- 
inent feature of the work at Jackson 


Boulevard. Five hundred and one persomms 


were present on Lord’s day. There were 
thirty-seven new scholars. Bro. W. J. 
Wright of Washington, D. C., spoke to a 
great audience on Lord’s day evening, on 
the subject, “The Conquest of America.” 
The Jackson Boulevard church, in re- 
sponse to this address, purposes to be a 
living link church in the A. C. M. 8S. 
Monroe Street.—The members of the 
Monroe street church and their friends 
are to have the privilege of hearing Prof. 
Ott in his celebrated lecture entitled 
“Sour Grapes” on Friday evening, March 
25. The lecture deals with the question 
of heredity and marriage in a chaste 
and dignified manner. It has been given 
over seven hundred night to the delight 
and instruction of large and appreciative 
audiences in all parts of the country. 





Eureka College Notes. 

Mr. H. W. Dale, ’68, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, led the chapel exercises March 10. 

A new feature adopted last semester 
for the chapel exercises on Fridays was 
the furnishing of music, either instru- 
mental or vocal by the students. Some 
very interesting numbers have been 
given this semester. The College Mando- 
lin Club favored us March 11. 

A class in elocution has been formed 
under the direction of Miss Thompson 
of Peoria. 

The art department gave an exhibi- 
tion Saturday, March 12. The class of 
work that was exhibited speaks well of 
their work. Miss N. Seass, formerly of 
Chicago Art Institute, is at the head of 
this department. 

On Tuesday, March 15, a benefit con- 
cert was given in the chapel under the 
direction of Mrs. Zoa Pearle Park, mem- 
ber of the Sherwood Quartette, Chicago, 
assisted by Miss Ruby Dale. The funds 
will go toward placing electric lights in 
the chapel. 


ee 


The College Debating Team, consigt 
ing of Mr. G. T. Chandler, Mr. H. & 
Peters and Mr. J. A. Serena, went 
Canton University, Mo., on Friday, 
March 18, to debate with the téam there, 
The subject for debate was: “Resol 
That the Income Tax is a desirable part 
of a system of taxation.” J. H. Bullock, 





’ Cured to Stay Cured. 


Mrs. S. T. Roberts, Clinton, La., sent a postal cand 
uest for a trial bottle of Drake's Palmetip 
Wine to Drake Formula Company, Drake Block, 
Chicago, Ill , and received it a ~ ly by retum 
mail without expense to her. Mrs oberts writes 
that the trial bottle of this wonderful Palmetis 
Medicine proved quite sufficient to completely cure 
her. She says: “One trial bottle of Drake's Pa) 
metto Wine has cured me after months of intenge 
suffering. My trouble was Inflamation of Bladder 
and serious condition of Urinary organs. Drakey 
Palmetto Wine gave me quick and entire relief and 
Thave had no trouble since using the one tril 
bottle.” 

Drake's Palmetto Wine cures every such case t 
stay cured. It is a true, unfailing specific for Liver, 
Kidney, Bladder and Prostate Troubles caused by 
Inflamation, Congestion or Catarrh. When there 
is Constipation, Drake's Palmetto Wine producess 
gentle and natural action of the bowels and cures 
Constipation immediately, to stay cured. One 
small dose a day does all this splendid work and any 
reader of this paper may prove it by writingt 
Drake Formula Company, Drake Building, ( “hicago, 
Ill., for a trial bottle of Drake's Palmetto Wine, 
It is free, and cures. A letter or postal card is your 
only expense. 








A MILLION 
FROM A MILLION 
LEAVES A 
MILLION MORE. 


That is to say, a million dollars 
from a million disciples for Home 
Missions would not impoverish, but 
enrich. Every heart would be rich 
toward God. Every contributor 
would be confident of treasure laid 
up in heaven. The cause of Christ 
would be set forward a decade. We 
ought to average one dollar a mem- 
ber for Home Missions. 

We are asking for only $200,000 
this year to answer the appeals 
which already amount to double our 
spendable income of last year. 


Soldiers of the Gross! 
Let Us Take America! 


Fall in and co-operate with the 
plans of 


1 AMERIGAN GHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARY SOGIETY. 


BENJAMIN L. SMITH, 
GEO. B. RANSHAW, °' 9°*Tetaries. 


Y. . C. A. Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Special! Dispatch. 

fowa City, Iowa, March 21.—Mon- 
siger and Helm meeting, 102 additions, 
28 Sunday. Percy Leach. 





Because I live, ye shall live also. St. 
John ziv. 19. 





I have a set of “Messages and Papers 
of the Presidents,” just purchased, new, 
which I desire te sell or trade for, or 
towards, “Pulpit” or “Preachers” com- 
mentary. These “Messages” consist of 
10 volumes and retail at $36.00. Will 
gell at a reduction, or trade. B. H. Coon- 
radt, North English, Ia. 


INDIVIDVAL COMMUNION CUPS 
What a prominent reays 
after acing: “We are simply ae 
lighted with it.”—CrnTraL CHRis- 
TIAN CuuRcH, Des Moines, lowa. 
OUTFITS SENT ON TRIAL 
(Exclusive Collecting Plan.) Address 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 40, Lima, Ohio 


Save Money by Shaving Yourself 


Why go to a barber when you can make shaving at 
home a saving as well as a pleasure by using one of 
our Razors. By mail 61.00. If not satisfactory we 
will gladly refund your money 


STAR CUTTERY CO. 
73 W. Washington St. CHICAGO. 




















CHILDREN’S DAY 
for 
HEATHEN MISSIONS 


First Sunday In June, 1904. 


The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
furnishes Children's Day supplies, free of charge, 
to schools observing the day for Heathen Missions. 


Order at once. Give number in school. 
Address, 
F. M. RAINS, Cor. Sec'y 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















Constructive Studies in the 
Life of Christ 








Should be used by all Sunday-school 
teachers in the preparation of current 
lessons. In order that you may become 
acquainted with the book a copy will be 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


with the privilege of returning it at our 
expense if it does not meet your needs. 


ASK FOR A COPY AT ONCE 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 




























HYMN BOOKS—FREE 


Trial. If not satisfactory at end of month return and 
we will refund your money. “Best Hymns, No. 3” 

just out. Returnable cop 4 and particulars sent on re- 
quest. THE EVANGELICaA PUBLISHING CO. Chicago. 














Run Down 


Dispirited and ailing people who feel 
unable to cope with winter's hard- 
ships, will tind that bracing and 
beneficial results attend a visit 


To French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


Nowhere will you find more health- 
ful waters for sufferers from kidney, 
liver or stomach troubles. They 
purify the system— restore it to 
health and energy. Plenty of socia! 
enjoyment. 





MONON ROUTE 


Excursion rates and good train ser 
ice from all parts of the country. 


Superb Hotel Accommodations. 


Booklet telling all about the waters 
and giving list of hotels and board- 
ing houses, with the.r rates sent free. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, 
Traffic Manager, 


FRANK J. REED, 
Gen. Pass. Agt , 
CHICAGO. 

















The New Church Plan 


L. B. VALK, Architect. ns, ee 
sWhy Every Pastor Should Investigate It. 








BECAUSE—lIt gives to the whole edifice a churchly character inside and out. 


BECAUSE~—It solves the problem of building a $1,500 and a $20,000 church building 
on churchly lines and nothing else. 


BECAUSE—Every pastor who sees it wants to know more about it. 

BECAUSE—There are many already erected in the West and California and every 
one praises it highly. 

BECAUSE-—Its acoustic properties are perfect. 

BECAUSE—It has been adopted on sight 


BECAUSE —It is the outgrowth of thirty years of experience in designing and build- 
ing churches exclusively. 


-no plan equal to it. 


Write your needs and requirements, 
inclosing stamp, to 


L. B. VALK ARCHITECTURAL CO., 
Incorporated. 


424425 Stimson Block, - Los Angeles, Cal. 

























you permit a custom at the communion 





pT cna: it is used and know the satisfaction it gives ? 


individual eaten nich you would not — in your own 

meee _ use of the individ ser- 

C unio daily. Are you =e. to conviction ? 
our freer book—ff tells all about 

trial outfit sent free on request. 


ws 
Wee Y you like to see a list of the churches in 
Cups S 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. 5B, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Jacksonville, Ill.—We think we will Cleveland, O.—One thousand dollars 
nearly double our apportionment.—C. E. for foreign missions from Franklin Circle 


ie 


$5 A Day 825.204.0000 as 





ae 





French. is assured.—Edgar D. Jones. 











I understand that the Santa Fe will sell one-way 
colonist tickets to 


. © 
California 
during March and April at very low rates: 
~ from Chicago and ra 

DD $25 trom Kansas city Yi 


Please advise me full particulars Sa nta a 
Name 


Bynd FFA oo 00 cc beste cocse be ecccece \ oe a 





NICKEL Pate. 

TheNewljork,Chicagog §} [couisRR, 

Offers Three Express Trains 
Every Day Between 


CHICAGO 
And all Points EAST 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo, 


Through Sleeping Cars, Day Coaches and Dining 
Cars. Individual Club Meals, ranging in Price 
from 35c to $1.00; also service a la carte. 
Mid-day Luncheon 50 cents. 


CHICAGO DEPOT: La Salle Street Station. 
CITY TICKET OFFICE: 111 Adams Street. 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
113 Adams St., Room 298, CHICAGO 





City and State ...... ov eoncee ALL THE WAY 


Cut out this advertisement and mail to 








General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicage. 











ILLINOIS CENTRAL 





Runs Two Solid-Vestibuled Trains Daily 


MOND (APEC 
AY LIGHT «SPECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor Cars, Pullman 
Drawing Room and Buffet Sleeping Cars, Buffet 
Library-Smoking Car and Dining Car. See that 
your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis Reads 
via Illinots Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON. G,P.A.,Ill Cent. R.R.,Chicago, IIL 





— 
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Route 








eX General 
My Y Conference Special 
7/0 Los Angeles 


leaves Chicago via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line 
10.15 p.m., Tuesday, April 26. 
The route is through the beautiful prairie country 
of Northern Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska and the 
wonderful mountain scenery of Colorado and Utah. 
The itinerary provides for a day spent in sight- 
secing at Denver, another at Colorado Springs and 
Manitou, Pike’s Peak and the Garden of the Gods, 
and Sunday at Salt Lake City. 


B Round trip from Chicago 
Correspondingly low rates 
UNION from all points. 


namie Pullman tourist and standard sleeping cars through without change. 
rALI? ie Two fast daily transcontinental trains. Choite of routes 
beta going aed returning. Write tor tell 
particulars, itinerary, etc. 





Ww. B. KNI 
Pese’r Trattte Mgr. C. & |. Ry. 
cmrcaco, iit. 


Big Four |**"| C. ana 0. 


Washington. D.C. 


«« BEST SERVICE OFFERED.” 


WINTER RESORTS w vrai 


HOT SPRINGS AND 
OLD PT. COMFORT 


“NOW IN PULL BLAST.” 


Lecated en the Chesapeake snd 
Obie R’y, offer Saper'or Advan- 
tages to the Nealth and Picasure 
Seeker. For Excursion Rates, 
Descriptive Books, etc., address” 


I. P. SPINING, N. W. P. Agent, 


Chesapeake & Ohio R’y. 
Or J. D. POTTS, 238 Clark St., 


A.G. P. A., C. &O, R’y, CHIcago, 
Cincinnati, On10. ILL. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


An Open Letter. 


THE FILLMORE BROS. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:--I have had charge of church choirs and have done 
special choir work for the past seventeen years. The past ten years 
I have used your ‘‘Praise Hymnal,’’ and I can say without reserve 
that it is one of the best all-around collections of hymns I have 
ever used or seen. It has in it the qualities that live, the music 
of the better class, and very little of that worthless ‘‘logwood’’ 
commonly used to fill up. After ten years of constant use, my church 
is not ready for a change. I do not know of a book in the market 
which could take its place. Its music is as dear to me as when the 
books came crisp and new from the bindery. Allow me to congratulate 
you upon the great success you have had with this excellent col- 
lection. Yours respectfully, 

J. P. LOWRY, Chorister, 
Gibson City, Ill., Jan. 20, 1904. Christian Church. 

























THE PRAISE HYMNAL publishers receive many letters of similar import; and, what 
is better, many orders for the book. It is the best book for the churches to use. Write us about 
this, or any music you are interested in. We have all sorts of music and instruments now, and 
can serve you well. 


THE FILLMORE BROS. CO., 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


For All Nations and Tongues 
The Original 
“Visible Writing” Typewriter 
























Writes 26 different languages; has 108 styles 
of type-shuttles. The only standard machine 
with interchangeable type. Excels in 40 me- 












chanical and operative features, all plainly de- 
scribed in our new catalogue. 









A Professor of the University of 





Missouri writes: ‘‘The work of the 





Hammond Typewriter, compared to oth- 






ers, is like virtue contrasted with sin."’ 









That illustrates the enthu- 
siasm of Hammond operators. 
For catalogue and informa- == a 

tion, write, call or telephone. — $$, ee WAMOLE WHEN. 
TRAVELING, 


Chicago Office. THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


Telephone Main 256 303 Security Building, Fifth Ave. and Madison St. 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON US! WE ARE WORTH WATCHING 


During hie recent visit east our Manager was fortunate in securing unusual Bargains in 
Publishers’ magnelasere, a" we are ns at ages that cannot fail to make us 
many new friend You. cannot afford to miss this 


REMAINDER BOOK SAL 


Those who order early will be sure of getting the books. They are not soiled or shopworn but fer/ectly fresh and clean. 
Terms cash 30 days, or 3% off sale price for cash with order. ‘ Tf goods are to be sent by freight add’25c for box and cartage. 
Send to-day for complete price list. 


*ublisher’s Sale Pos Publisher's Sale Post 

Theology. " ae erie ae Price Price age 
editor, Canon F. C. Cook, and XX to end by 
Rev. Samuel Clark, M. a. Leviticus, by Rev. 
Samuel Clark. Numbers and Deuteronomy, by 
Rev. T. E. Espin, B. D 
2 copies, half calf 
5 copies, sheep 4 
Joshua, by Rev. T. E. Espin, B. D. Jud es, Ruth 

and Samuel, by Right Rev. Lord Arthur: Her- 

vey, M. A., Bishop of Bath and Wells. First 

Kings, by Rev. Geo. Rawlinson, M. 

3 copies, half calf 

3 copies, —— 
Second Kings, ronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah and 

Esther, by Gee. Geo. Rawlinson, M. A. 

8 copies, half calf 
Job, by, Canon F. C. Cook. Psalms, by the Rev. G. 
Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred 2 a oy } Pe es < a 

Annals, and Biology, Theology and Biblical Lit- ee oe Ve © wee aor 

erature. Illustratis if Old ¢ : siastes, by Rev. W. T. Bullock. ng of Solo- 

re stre e < d and New Testament 3. . 35 - te Rev. ©. i winesberr 

The Hope of the Gospel, Geo. MacDonald. Ser- , castes, tall Gane ww 

SRGMS oocadbal heebds 1.£ 25 : i ' 

Isaiah, by W. Kay, D. D. Jeremiah and Lamenta- 

Synoptica!l Lectures on the Books of Holy Scrip- 

ture, Donald Fraser, 2 vols A . tions, by R. Payne Smith, D. D., Dean of Can- 


- - “ terbury. 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, James Martin > copies, half calf 


eau i: - 
4 4 copies, sheep 
Christian Economics, Richmond " s a ~ 
Life and Work-of the Redeemer by twelve authors, Ezekiel, by G.. Curry, D. D., Master of the Charter- 


Great Joy, Sermons and Prayer Meeting Talks by 
D. L. Moody, 544 pages and index 2.4 
Dwight L. Moody, Henry Drummond,-.with portrait 1.00 
New Evangelism, Henry Drummond 1.60 
Life of Chas. Berry, Jas. 8. eee “with por- 
trait : 1.50 
Parkhurst’s Talks to. Y6lme ‘fa. 
Parkhurst’'s Talks to Young. Wom 
The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, Geo 
P. Fisher .. 
Fifteen Years in ‘the Chapel of Yaie College. “3871- 
1886, Noah Porter 
The Return to Christ. A. H. Bradford.. 
The Aposties’ Creed, Stimson 1 
The Sunday Book .. baeee 
Biblical Cyclopedia, Eadie. A A dic tionary. of -Eastern 


= 
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- house. Daniel,.by the late H. J. Rose, B. D., 
Spence, Alexander, Dods. Moule, Abbott. Meyer, Archdeacon of Bedford. and J. M. Miller, M. 
A., Vicar of Bexley. The Minor Prophets, by 
Rev. E. Huxtable Smith, M. A., Rev. F. Mey- 
brick, Prof. Gandell,. Rev. Samuel Clark, Canon 


F. C. Cook and Rev. W. Drake. 
Preachers of the Age. 2 copies, half calf ............ BUA MEV. chek 5.60 


Carpenter, Lefroy. Doane, Staiker, Fairbairn, 
McLaren. Illustrated Succccoae 
Early Life of Our Lord, Brough.. - «+++-net 


Agonae Christi. Wm. Lefroy, being sermons on the 
sufferings of Christ, together with others on His The New Testament in 4 Volumes. 
nature and work 1. 3 . St. Matthew, by H. Longueville Mansel, D. D., 

Children of God, and other Sermons, E. A. Stuart... 1.2 P d late Dean of St. Paul's, and the -editor. St. 

Christ In the Centuries and other Sermons, A. M. Mark, by Canon.F. C. Cook. .St..Luke. by W. 
Fairbairn see .  . Basil Jones, D. D., Bishop of St. David's, Yand 

Light and Peace, H.R. Reynolds. Sermons and ad- Canon F. C. Cook. With General- Introduction 

_, dresses net 1. . . by Wm. Thompson. D. D., Archbishop of York. 

Vision and Duty and other Sermons, Rev. C }. 2 copies, half calf 5. 

_ A. Berry 1. 5 . 2 copies, sheep 

Faith and Criticism, essays by English Congrega- St. John, Introduction, Commentary and Critical 
tionalists, Adeny, Forsythe, Lawrence, Notes by B. F. Westcott, D. D., Canon of Pet- 

_. Thomas, Stead, Armitage and Ralel h . 3. erborough. The Acts of the Apostles, Introduc- 

Eternal Hope, Rev. F...W. Fafrar. Sermons on tion by Canon F. C. Sommentary and 
eternal punishment s- 1. . . Critical Notes by William po. D. 

Sermons and Addresses Delivered in America, F. 7 copies, half ealf 
W. Farrar ne & 2 copies, sheep 4. 

Romance of Christian Work and Experience, ‘Ait- Romans. by Rev. E. H. Gifford. Corinthians, by 
kin and Hay . saees wees 2 Canon Beane and Rev. Jos. Waite. Galatians, 

Inspiration and the Bible. An inquiry by R. F. by Dean Howson. Ephésiahs, by Rev. F. Mey- 
Horton ...... tt enens = teeesecsereee DL rich. Philippians, by Dean Gwynn. Colossians. 

Christian Use of the Psalms, Cheyne. With es- Thessalonians and Panemon., by the Bishop of 
says on the proper use of the Anglican aati Derry. Timothy and Titus, by Rev. H. Wace, 
book : 2 the Bishop of London. 

Life of Henry Drummond, Geo. Adams Smith. 3 copies, sheep 

Founders of Old Testament Criticism, Cheyne. Bio- Hebrews, by W. Kay, D. D. St, James, by Robt. 
graphical, descriptive and critical studies.. Scott, D. D., Dean of Rochester. St. John, by 

The Christian Conquest of Asia, John Henry Bar- Wm. Alexander. D. D., Bishop of Derry. St. 
rows . Peter and St. Jude, by J. B. Lightfoot, D. D., 

A History of the Disc iples of Christ, Tyler........ Canon of St. Pauls, and J. R. Lumby, B. D. 

The Question of Unity, Amory H. Bradford. Many Revelation, by Wm. Lee, D. D., Archdeacon of 
voices concerning the unification of Christendom .% Dublin. 4 

Bible Chronology. A revealer of many secrets. The 4 copies, 
golden key to the A alypse enry. tory and 

Dialogue Between a Christian and a Jew, McGif- Coytion. Be wy, D. D.. Cetucal. Eaplonstery sad 

The Minor Prophets. 12mo, 

Ezekiel and Daniel, 12mo, cloth. 

Isaiah. 12mo, cloth 

Jeremiah and His Lamentations. i2mo, cloth.. 


Gleanings in Holy Fields, Hugh Mc Millan ——— ge = Sapthemetenes Song ot Bola: 2.00 


1 
John MacKenzie, Missionary to South Africa. by his 
gon. ree Douglas MacKenzie, President no ~*~ - 12mo, cloth 
artford Seminary - . 

: The Pentateuch in its Progressive Revelations 
mw ON AF gree Some modern forms of re- of God to Men. i2mo, cloth z a ; 
Peloubet’s Teacher's Commentary, Acts Pe ee aT nn Bnictere Maan, Ee, 
Peloubet’s Teacher's Commentary, Matthew cloth , 
The Gospel and Episties of John. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. 12mo 
The Bible Commentary The Epistle to the Hebre 
The Holy Bible according to the authorized version. The Shorter Epistles, viz.: of Paul to the Gala- 
With explanations and critical notes and a re- tians: Ephesians: Philippians; Colossians; 
vision of the translation by bisho — clergy- Thessalonians: Timothy, Titus, and Phile- 
men of the Church of England Iso known as men: also of James, Peter and Jude. 12mo, - 
the Speaker’s Commentary. In royal octavo vol- c 
=e y. - Longer Epistles of Paul. viz.: Romans; 1 Cor- 
inthians; 2 Corinthians. 12mo 2.00 
The Old Testament in 6 Volumes Luke, Gospel History, and Acts of the Apostles. 
. 12mo, cloth 2.00 
Genesis, by the Right Rev. E. H. Browne, D. D.. Matthew and Mark. 1i12mo, cloth 
Bishop of Ely. Exodus, Chapters I-XIX, by the The Acts of the Apostles. i12mo, cloth 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, *s.t-° 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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fert. Paper 

The Development of the Doctrine of Infant Salva- 
tion, Warfield. Paper 

Christian Literature Magazine, bound volume, Oct., 
1891, to March, 
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